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Sunshine Mellows. 
Heat Purifies — 


LUCKIES 


are always 
kind to your 
throat 















The adviceof your phy- 
sician is: Keep out of 
doors, in the open air, 
breathe deeply; take 
plenty of exercise in 
the mellow sunshine, 
and have a periodic 
check-up on the 
health of your body. 





Everyone knows that sunshine mellows— 
that’s why the “TOASTING” process includes the use of 
the Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE—the finest cigarette 
you ever smoked, made of the finest tobaccos—the Cream 
of the Crop—THEN—“ IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows 
that heat purifies ar and so “TOASTING”“— that extra, secret 
process—removes harmful irritants that cause throat 
irritation and coughing. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—a against irritation—against cough 





© 1931, The A. T. Co., Mfrs. 
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.. and so may you if the upholstery 
of your new car is Chase VELMO 


ERE’S the reason: the condition of the up- 
holstery has a definite bearing upon what 
dealers allow at trade-in time. Look ahead now! 


Dealers invariably allow from $100 to $200* more 
for a car with good upholstery .... and the 
upholstery fabric which, more than any other, 
brings an extra allowance, is Velmo . . . for Velmo 
woven with mohair in the pile surface will 
retain its original, smart appearance longer, 
and likewise will outlast other fabrics not made 
with mohair . . . particularly “‘cloth weaves”’’ 
which lack that essential, wear-repelling Angora 


mohair content. 


Why not find that hidden $100 to $200* inside 
your next car! Your insistence that the uphol- 
stery be Chase Velmo will provide this invest- 
ment for the future, and will reduce general ex- 
pense of car upkeep. Velmo is standard in many 


cars ... with others optional. 
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“ Mabel Motorist 
y finds *200 inside 
her Closed Car! 











*The sums of $100 and $200 extra allowance on 
re-sale of car are based on averages supplied by 
dealers who state also that they invariably allow 
more for a Velmo-upholstered car. Condition and 
size of car, and original valuation may modify or 


increase these figures. 


HASE 


etme 


MOHAIR UPHOLSTERY 


Made by SANFORD MILLS .,, Selling Agents: 
L. C. Chase & Co. . Boston . New York 
Detroit ° San Francisco = Chicago 
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The Flowers 
on the Cover 


WHEN you see that 
brilliant banner of be- 


gonias painted so beautifully 
by Heath Anderson across 
this month’s cover design, we 
know that you are going to 
say, “How lovely! I'd like to 
grow some of those in my gar- 
den.” And so, anticipating 
your desires we pass along the 
following brief directions. 

To grow these begonias, 
order your bulbs now. (The 
average price is 25 cents a 
bulb.) Tubers received at this 
time of year will be ready for 
immediate planting. To start 
them, bury to half their depth 
in leaf mould, sand or moss 
(the depressed side of the 
saucer-shaped tuber is the 
top); do not cover the top of 
the tuber with soil. Give 
them a good wetting and keep 
in shaded location in moderate 
temperature until they get a 
good start. When well grow- 
ing, plant into window boxes 
or open ground in partial 
shade. (In the extreme south, 
use a lath house.) Barely cover 
the crown when transplant- 
ing. Too deep or too early 
planting may kill the tuber. 


pits the plants good drain- 
age, stake if necessary and 
throughout the season give 
plenty of water. Occasional 
watering with ammonia water 
(one teaspoonful of household 
ammonia to a gallon of water) 
is beneficial. Begonias do not 
like wind. If the first buds are 
pinched back, better blooms 
will result. 

Tuberous begonias planted 
now, following the above 
rules, will give you a mass of 
gorgeous bloom from June to 
October. Further questions 
on begonias will be gladly an- 
swered by Sunset’s Garden 
Consultants.—The Editors. 
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Putting an Ideal to Work— 
The friendly dealings which charac- 


terize your daily activities govern us 











MAKING 
NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING 
THE OLD 





putting an ideal to work. .. . And, 


because of efficient manufacturing 


and because of General Motors’ 


: Five wire wheels are : 
at Oakland-Pontiac. . . . The pre planed purchasing power, we have been 


no extra cost; wood 


qualities of goodness and reliability 
which you seek in a motor car, we are 
building into the new Oakland and the new 
Pontiac. . . . Here, at Oakland-Pontiac, 
we have a highly trained engineering and 
manufacturing organization. We have 


almost unlimited resources. Here we are 


wheels optional. able to make these two fine 


cars meet today’s economic needs. Into 
the new Oakland Eight, and the new 
Pontiac, now offered by your Oakland- 
Pontiac dealer, have been built added 
beauty, comfort, handling ease, performance 


and enduring value at new low prices. 


TWO FINE CARS 


with Bodies by Fisher 





CE OBUCTS O Ff 


=3 PONTIAC 6 








GENERAL MOTORS 
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SUNS 


S rrANGE things these days are being 

done with light. On the stage, color is 
poured into colorless backgrounds by means 
of light. There is the clavilux, a marvelous 
organ which plays with flickering, flaming 
beams of color instead of with sound. At 
home in the evening the difference between 
comfort and unrest, between harmony and 
discord, is frequently a matter of light and 
the way it is handled. 

Remarkable as man’s work with light has 
been, there is yet no substitute for the sun- 
set. Watch it! An archipelago of rosy 
amethyst floats on a sea of gold, golden 
waves caressing the beaches of these ethereal 
islands, while a tide of color sweeps up, up 
over the sky. Look back! The green of the 
eastern hills is touched with gold. Ordinary 
houses turn to fairy palaces with golden 
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El GOLD 


windows. A bare brown field glows with 
color. A canyon, painted by this heavenly 
floodlight, becomes a place of magic. Why, 
sunset can turn an ordinary gully into a 
Grand Canyon! 


IGHT, for all we know about it, is still a 

glorious mystery, to be accepted thank- 
fully. No wonder its radiance, which takes 
away so much of uncertainty from our every- 
day lives, has for centuries been the symbol 
of faith. Steadily glowing as a hearthfire, or 
flaming grandly as a sunset, faith carries us 
forward with quiet confidence or uplifts us 
suddenly in dramatic fervor. And, even as 
the light of the setting sun may transform a 
drab canyon into a bit of paradise, so may 
faith put meaning and beauty into the dark 
spots in our lives. 


1931] 
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HARMONY OF GLASS AND FLOWERS . 





























It 1s preciousness in little things that gives riotous bounty .. . friendly round bowls for 


value to life. The binding of a book, a fine heavy-headed blossoms . . . long slim shafts of 
3 liqueur . . . a harmony of vase and flowers. light for a few perfect things. Vases that are 
: Fostoria offers to those who seek the exqui- made for flowers . . . in whose transparent 
| site, a variety of vases indesignsofsubtle grace depths flowers achieve new loveliness. .. . Yet 


. executed in glass of clear and brilliant vases so gracious of line, so vivacious in color, 


beauty. Simple vases, deep and full, for the _thateachis, initself,ahappyspotinany setting. 


Fostoria can be bought for moderate prices at the best stores 
throughout the country. It comes in a variety of clear, beautiful colors .. . Azure, 
Green, Amber, Wistaria, Rose, Topaz, Crystal and Ebony. You may purchase 
anything from a tiny ash tray to a brilliant dinner service . . . on the OPEN-STOCK 
plan. There is a complete and varied line of stemware. Fostoria comes etched or 
plain. The label shown at the left appears on every genuine piece of Fostoria. 
Send for ‘‘The New Little Book About Glassware.’’ It is full of suggestions 
for table settings and the use of glass. The Fostoria Glass Company, Depart- 
ment S-3, Moundsville, West Virginia. 
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. to Alaska and back through the 
famous Inside Passage of the Pacific. 
Ten days of sheer delight! Healthy tang 
of salt air... placid water... and an 
endless procession of breath-taking sights 
—mountains that rise majestically from 
the water’s edge—giant glaciers that 
crackle and thunder in the sparkling sun- 
light, islands in an emerald sea. 

Finally, Alaska itself! . . . land of the 
midnight sun . . . of “sourdough” and 
huskie . . . of giant flowers that bloom 
with fierce magnificence in a brief summer. 

A gorgeous vacation, yet the trip may 
cost as little as $90. from Seattle, Victoria 
or Vancouver and return. ($103.16 from 
Portland. $136.75 from San Francisco. 
$155.25 from Los Angeles. Equally low 
elsewhere.) Alaska may also be included 
as a side-trip on the Triangle Tour of 
British Columbia. Write for illustrated 
booklets. 





Pa Canadian National takes you everywhere in Can- 
ada. It operates the fastest train service between 
Montreal and the Middle West. Takes you across 
the continent without changing cars. It offers you 
the luxury of the Canadian National hotels, lodges 
and camps that stretch from coast to coast. It 
operates its own steamship lines, 14 great broad ad As you near Skagway, the beautiful Taku Glacier lines the shore. Relentlessly the mountain snows 
casting stations, telegraph and express services. drive this river of ice on its slow way to the sea—force it to discharge the little bergs that dot the water. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Kailway System in. America 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
W. J. Gilkerson, General Agent J. F. McGuire, General Agent H. R. Bullen, General Agent A. B. Holtrop, City Passenger Agent 


648 Market St., Phone Sutter 5092 1329-4th Ave., Phone Main 4906-5709 607 S. Grand Ave., Phone Trinity 5751 | 302 Yamhill St., Phone Beacon 3424 
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Lost month when 


we invited you 
to go Pacific Coasting 
with us regularly on 
these pages, we forgot 
to ask about the inter- 
esting sights to be seen 
in your part of the 
West. While we are 
“Coasting” in your vi- 
cinity, where shall we 
go and what shall we 
see? Will we be likely 
to be served gooey- 
duck or fresh guava 
jelly, suki-yaki or Coo 
Coo clams? Write us, too, please, of 
your rodeos and fiestas, giving us the 
dates in plenty of time to announce 
them in advance in this department. 
Remember we are depending upon 
you to help us make this “Pacific 
Coasting” a real bulletin board of 
western events and scenic wonders. 








A A 


Looking back over the last year, 
we have concluded that our best 
weekend trip of 1930 was the one in 
which we “marked the Mark Twain 
Trail” taking as our objective the 
scenes and places described by that 
humorist in Roughing It. From Tahoe 
where “the air is pure and fine, brac- 
ing and delicious, because it is the 
same the angels breathe” we drove 
our modern covered wagon 
over to Reno and thence up 
the Geiger Grade, expecting 
every mile of the way to have 
the wheels drop off one by one 
as they did in Bret Harte’s 
“Stage Driver’s Story.” This 
perilous road leads to Virginia 
City and Gold Hill, Nevada, 
where Mark as city editor of 
The Enterprise recorded the 
murders and mining notes in 
the days when “all along under 
the center of Virginia and Gold 
Hill, for a couple of miles ran 
the great Comstock Lode—a 
vein of ore from fifty to eighty 
feet thick between its solid 
walls of rock—a vein as wide 
as some of New York’s streets.” 
From these deserted ghost 
cities the road leads on to Car- 
son City, Mark’s “wooden 


town,” then to Mono Lake, 
8,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, where his dog jumped 
into the alkali waters, yelping 
and howling as he went. Twain 
describes Mono Lake 


as a 
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“solemn, silent, sailless sea—a lonely 
tenant of the loneliest spot on earth 
and little graced with the pictur- 
esque.”” Seeing it as we did, however, 
with a path of sunset gold across its 
quiet waters, we disagreed with his 
description, but since we could think 
of no better one we drove on over 
Tioga Pass and across a corner of 
Yosemite to the Bret Harte-Mark 
Twain Trail. This historic highway 
follows along past Jim Town, Angel’s 
Camp, Jackass Hill, Tucker Town 
and a dozen other places which are 
described so vividly in Roughing It 
and in Bret Harte’s inimitable tales, 
into “the biggest camp of all—San 
Francisco.” You would like this trip! 


One of the snapshots 
by Bert Huntoon 





MARCH 








Emily Dickinson 
liked March “because 
his feet are purple.” 
When March comes to 
Sunset Land, however, 
his feet are of gold and 
blue and rose and yel- 
low and wherever he 
walks on. our hills and 
valleys he leaves foot- 
prints of brilliant blos- 
soms—a million to a 
mile. We won't be 
able to see all of this 
gigantic bouquet and 
we won't be able to 
identify all of those varieties that we 
do see but you may be sure that as 
many of our spring Sundays as pos- 
sible will be spent in treading these 
carpets of loveliness. To help us re- 
cognize the common varieties we shall 
carry along “Flowers of Coast and 
Mountain” by Edith Clement and our 
little pocket edition of “Western 
Flower Guide” by Charles Francis 
Saunders. These books constitute a 
part of our “traveling” library and 
are covered with home-made jackets 
of flowered chintz to distinguish them 
readily from some of our travel guides 
which ride along on the shelf of what 
a punny person might call our Roamin’ 
Chariot. We carry no garden trowel, 
however, for we belong to that group 
of loyal westerners who duy, not steal, 

their plants. 








AA 


While we were in the midst 
of recording these slides, Mr. 
Bert Huntoon, host at Mt. 
Baker Lodge and a director of 
the “Puget Sounders,” called, 
bringing some snap shots made 
last summer on our memorable 
visit to that mountain haven. 
It was here on a mountain of 
snow that we did our first real 
coasting in the manner of the 
early Americans. Now Mr. 
Huntoon tells us that a high- 
way is being built up the moun- 
tain right over our favorite 
slide. What with hard-surfaced 
roads penetrating deeper and 
deeper into the great open 
spaces and gossip of elevators 
being installed in the Carlsbad 
Caverns we can’t help wonder- 
ing what Pacific Coasting will 
be like ten years from now. 
Well, we’ll do ours now and 
let the future take care of itself! 

—L.R. andG. A.C. 


1931] 








Maligne River Gorge 
near Jasper Park Lodge 




















We follow the trail 
to view hidden won- 
ders of this Rocky 
Mountain Paradise 
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Carol Green Wilson 


Through The 


Where West 


IGH up in the northern Canadian Rockies is a 
spot where the birds of the East meet the birds 
of the West; and, just as the eastern white-crowned 
sparrows make the acquaintance of the Gambles, 
typical western sparrows, so human visitors from East 
and West pour into Jasper Park to study the wild life, 
enjoy the majestic mountains, and make new friends 
among the other interesting travelers gathered there. 
Good fortune attended my own visit to this northern 
wonderland. Thunderstorms had made the adventure 
into the real northland from which I had just come one 
of crackling skies and drenching rains. Edmonton the 
night before had sparkled its many lights through the 
mists of rain. Would my one day at Jasper be damp 
and drear? 


UT no! A glimpse at dawn from the Pullman win- 

dow augurs wl lor the day. A mountain meadow 
gay with orange lilies and huge stalks of pink Indian 
paint brush dazzles all sleep from my eyes. High 
mountains rise behind. The Canadian Rockies! 

It is 8:30 when we alight at Jasper to drink in the 
snow-cooled air, crisp in the sunshine that follows days 
of storm. There are open touring cars waiting to drive 
us from the station. Three miles of smooth highway, 
then a turn through tall trees, a lake sparkling in the 
morning sun, reflecting in its smooth surface the green 
trees and vari-colored peaks—this is Lac Beauvert! 
Across its waters stands The Lodge, so appropriately 
built of logs. 

Waiting to register, my eye catches the “Nature 
News Bulletin” hanging by the desk. Here is where 
I learn about the migratory birds and their attraction 

to this cosmopolitan meeting place on the Great 

Divide. “There are no more wandering water 
birds,” I read. ‘“They are all in their summer 
homes..... but the female golden eyes are 
still here..... It is in late June and early 
July that we meet the youngsters of the 
feathered folk—chickadees, white-crowned 
sparrows, juncos, mountain blue birds, 
chippy sparrows, peewees, warblers, 
robins. 
“Human visitors to Jasper from 
both East and West will note the 
meeting here of eastern and western 

bird species..... ‘4 

It is my turn to sign the big 
brown book and further reading 
is postponed. A young medical 
student from an eastern Cana- 
dian university guides me to my 
room in one of the low-built log 
cabins facing the lake. He tells 
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Tells of Her Trip 


Friendly North 
Meets East 


me that as in many of our own National Park resorts, 
the summer help is recruited from the various Canadian 
colleges. 

The short minute in the room adds more to the 

East and West” idea. Even the baggage tags hung 
by the door are marked “Red for westbound trains,” 
“White for eastbound!” 

The ride to Mt. Edith Cavell starts at 9:30. It is 
time to go. Open touring cars with their collegiate 
drivers are lined up in the front court. An interesting 
looking man, gray-haired, keenly alert, climbs into the 
back seat with me. His wide sombrero, field glasses, 
and professional cameras add to his air of distinction. 
In a moment we discover two common interests. He 
is a New England high school teacher spending his 
summer writing travel and nature studies for eastern 
magazines; and he, too, has just returned from the 
Hudson Bay country. He has gone to “the end of 
steel” at Ft. Churchill; but he also stopped over at 
Flin Flon, that amazing new mining development in 
northern Manitoba, where my brother, a young Stan- 
ford engineer, is general superintendent. We compare 
notes on our experiences underground; but we are soon 
in such beautiful country that reminiscences are aban- 
doned for the enjoyment of the moment. 


"THE driver stops as we cross a bridge over the 
Astoria River and our writer-friend makes use of 
his excellent camera. We are looking up the Athabaska 
Valley where John Jacob Astor explored in 1813. If 
this country seems far off today with all the conveni- 
ences of modern travel, what must it have been to 
those intrepid men of old who dared danger and death 
to explore realms known only to Indians and wild 
game! 

Mt. Kerkeslin and Mt. Hardesty, the latter 
named for the Chief Factor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1859, rise majestically at the 
head of this canyon; while Maligne Range 
with its long green slope stretches out to 
the east. Farther on we look across the 

— to Pyramid Peak, rose-beige with 
deep blue shadows, and little rivulets 
of snow streaking down its deeper 
crevices. 

At Viewpoint we first see Mt. 
Edith Cavell, serene in its snow- 
clad height; next to it, Sorrow; 
then Throne, Thunderbolt, Fra- 
ser, Eremite, its glacier flecked 
by shadows of clouds; Lectern, 
half-hidden in mist; Franchere, 
distinctly reddish. At the base 
the Astoria River still winds its 
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The placid waters of 
Throne Mountain, lovely Lake Maligne 
rightly named, 
stands out clearly 
in the scene below 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, 
COURTESY THE 
CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


way, soft green ribbons between the 
gray rocks and swirling white rapids. 

Closer and closer to the magnificent 
mountain the road rises until we leave 
the car at the very base of Mt. Cavell. 
Coats are cached in the rocks as we 
follow the steep trail in the hot moun- 
tain sun to where we can stand with 
feet on the slow moving river of ice. 
Little rushing streamlets melting in 
the sun make crevices to jump across, 
the only sound in the vibrant stillness 
of the morning. We stop almost rev- 
erently to gaze up at the Angel Glacier 
spread out before us, and there comes 
a feeling of eternal peace. 

What a magnificent monument to 


Hairpin Turn 
on Cavell Mo- 
tor Road at 
Jasper. Flow- 
ers of every 
hue carpet the 
roadside all 
along the way 


There’s some- 
thing besides 
scenery at Jas- 
per. For in- 
stance, the 
swimming 
pool pictured 
at bottom 
of this page 


a noble woman is this granite-terraced 
Edith Cavell, its snowy crown re- 


flected in the depths of the little Lake of Forgiveness 


below! 


The driver-guide is so absorbed in his “ 
that he does not object to the length of time we ~eail 
But at last we are driving back to the 
Lodge, imprinting on mental films these moving pictures. 


in admiration. 


A plunge in the crystal clear water of the 
swimming pool is refreshing before lunch- 
eon, which is just finished as the call comes 
for the 2:30 drive to Maligne Canyon. 

There is not so much variety in the after- 
noon drive until we leave the bus and start 
following the trail along the rim of the 
deeply cut gorge. Booming water falls, 
diamond-like drops sparkling in the spray; 
ledges green with drooping ferns and water 
plants, “like the window boxes of New 
York cliff dwellers,’ someone remarks; a 
perfect little Christmas tree growing many, 
many feet down on a flat overhanging gran- 
ite step; a huge boulder nicely balanced 
between the steep walls high above the 
roaring river—these are surprises that lure 
us farther along government trails into the 
canyon. 

Driving back we pass several exquisite 
little mountain lakes, now amethyst, now 
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turquoise, now emerald green. Sud- 


denly someone spies a family of black [ 
bears taking their Saturday bath on 7 


the shores of Lake Mildred. Seven 

in all we count as they play hide and 

seek along the wooded shore. Oh for 
a telephoto lens! 

Evening on Lac Beauvert is an- 
other scene to paint in memory. 


ling lights; beavers working 
along the shore, biting off 
birch branches to chew the 
leaves like kernels off an ear 
of corn; gaily dressed young 


fun; music wafting out of 
the dining room—nature and 
civilization combine to sat- 
isfy the varying needs of this 


ure seekers. 

Dinner over, I think 
of the nature story 
again. I should like to 
learn more in my short 
stay here. The pictures 
of birds and animals 


desk excite my interest. 
Who is this nature 
guide? The desk clerk 
willingly offers an intro- 
duction; but the guide 
himself is off on a pack 


But Mrs. 
wife, joins our group of 
three; and the evening 
is all too short. She 








Deepening shadows and twink- | 


people here for week-end” 


ever changing group of pleas- | 


hung in the case by the | 


trip with a nature study | 
expedition from theeast. | 
Laing, his 


and Mr. Laing are here | 
as representatives of the | 
Dominion Government | 


in Ottawa to devote | 
their summer to a study of the wild life in this National | 
Park, and to help visitors to take away real information. 
Their home is in Comox, British Columbia, where Mr. 
Laing has made a life study of the birds and animals. 
Although there are really no acceptable auto roads to 
Jasper Park, these two lovers of the out-of-doo.s managed 
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to drive their car in via Calgary early 
in the season, studying wild life as 
they made their way through this 
sparsely settled part of Canada. She 
tells us that they have listed 91 species 
of birds in Jasper Park between June 
6 and July 19; that mountain sheep 
and goats, as well as bears, are nu- 
merous in the more remote parts 
of the Park; but that the way 
really to know these “natives” 
is to pack in to the more distant 
lakes, such as Maligne, Medi- 
cine, Moat, or Tonquin Valley. 

The hour is late when we 
thank our hostess for her part 
in enlarging our knowledge of 
Jasper Nationa] Park. Then 
the day’s trio breaks up, one 
to go east and two to go west, 
' divergent routes. 

Early Sunday morn- 
ing, baggage properly 
designated with a red 
tag, I pursue my west- 
ward way, the beauti- 
ful scenes of Jasper se- 
curely locked in the 
treasure chest of 
memory. 

In the open observa- 
tion car we watch the 
winding Miette River 
as the track follows it 
for miles, between 
thick green forests. 
Above the timberline 
are numberless snow- 
clad peaks; while as 
far as we can see on 
the other side are 
ridge after ridge of 
blue gray mountains. 
Here and there are 
little meadows gay 








with white daisies and gorgeous flaming paint brush. 

Suddenly one of my train companions taps my shoul- 
der. A snow-white peak is embossed high in the whitish 
blue sky—white as no fuller on earth can white it. 
Measuring 12,977 feet above the sea, Mt. Robson towers 
above the neighboring peaks, with a deep gray canyon 





The native 





























at its base. Mt. Chamberlain, bare 
gray granite in somber contrast to 


sons at Jasper 
are interesting 
but not too 
friendly. Here 
are two family 
groups posing 
for pictures 


© 


Everyone who 
visits Jasper 
carries away 
with him at 
least a mental 
picture of the 
Glacier of the 
Angel, Mt. 
Edith Cavell. 


the sparkling whiteness of the higher 
peak, is the nearest mountain neigh- 
bor. A puff of filmy cloud wafts 
across the terraced slopes of Robson 
as if to protect eyes from too much 
pure white. 

The train stops long enough for pas- 
sengers to enjoy this sight in utter 
stillness, breathing in the beauty and 
snow-chilled air. Far down the steep 
canyon through varied shades of 
green foliage tumbles the raging river 
in violent contrast to the serenity 
above. 

Lingeringly we bid farewell and 
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then, just as we seem to have lost 
sight of the mountain, the train 


rounds another curve, and a last view of Robson gleams 
in the bright sun, just a wisp of cloud left. 

Woods, river, cloud-shadowed peaks; cowboys in a 
swampy clearing; thick wild clover; a gay pansy garden 
beside a boxcar house where a white-haired lady waves 
a friendly greeting; a little girl playing with her dog; 


kiln dried lumber by a station platform; 
the miles roll on and we are coming nearer 
civilization. 

The sun, a red ball of fire in the west, is 
playing hide and seek as the train rounds 
the continuous curves, sending its warm 
glow through the lowering rain clouds and 
it is still raining, a steady downpour, as we 
near Prince Rupert where the S. S. “Prince 
Rupert” is waiting. Boarding it, we glide 
along the beautiful Inland Passage, enjoy- 
ing the rare views of forested fiords on the 
land side and snow peaks shining in the sun 
on the innumerable islands to the right. 

Another morning and we are steaming 
into Vancouver Harbor between the wooded 
Island and the summer homes along the 
mainland shore. Soon all is action, and we 
part to go our various ways, back into the 
routine of busy days; richer because we have 
enlarged our visions and made new friends. 
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Fragments From a Living Art| 





Clarence A. 
Tantau 


San Francisco Architect 


HROUGH these 

fragments of Span- 
ish Architecture, Mr. 
Tantau speaks for the 
Southwest. Romance, 
mystery and beauty, the 
resultof perfect relation 
of stone, tile and stucco, 
stir the emotions. The 
homes complete are ar- 
chitectural aristocrats 











PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROGER STURTEVANT 


HERE the quest of the beautiful 
ends; every line, surface and 

BES iow compose a theme—static 
vibration. It is in such cases that 
architecture approaches music 
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t!}Seen Along Pacific Highways. 





Alban A. Shay ‘ 
Seattle Architect 





N this well composed 





ct home, brick walled and 

slate roofed, Mr. Shay creat- 
‘a ed a design that is becoming 
+ typical of the Northwest. 
i The house, outlined in bold 
- relief, grows from a rugged 
Cs landscape in harmony with 
ag the rocks and pines. This 
n 


contrasted with the Spanish 
, homes shown on these 
pages demonstrates the 
wide range in style from 
north to south in the West 





“{r happened in Monterey.” 

Below, shadow-patterned walls 
enclose a patio, wood framed 
loggia, limbs of oaks all in repose. 
Father Serra might well enjoy a 
sojourn in the homeat right, to walk 
in prayer along its shaded corridor 











PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE BY WALTER P. MILLER 
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Some persons build a log cabin 

and include a fireplace. We 
built our fireplace and included a 
log cabin. 

We could not afford to hire a 
skilled stone mason. In fact, we 
did not want to spend over ten or 
fifteen dollars on the entire struc- 
ture. Then, too, we were building 
this Montana cabin for the fun in 
it, and the fireplace promised to be 
the most interesting piece of work. 
There was only one thing to do about 
it, so we shrugged our shoulders and 
started down the mountain coulee 
hunting rocks. 

Since neither of us had had any 
masonry experience, and would not 
have been able to turn out a neatly 
finished, smooth effect if we had tried, 
the logical course was to build an in- 
tentionally rustic rough looking face. 
Therefore, we chose large, irregular 
boulders with striking colors, filled in 
the interstices with odd-shaped small 
stones and sparkling pieces of “‘fool’s 
gold” ore, kept the mortar hidden, 
and the result was as pleasingly rug- 
ged and rustic appearing as could be 
desired. 

The cabin logs were already up and 
the stringers across the top. The 
fireplace came next, built before the 
ceiling or floor were placed so as to 
avoid damaging either. 

A pit about one and one-half feet 
deep was dug for the base and filled 
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Building a Cabin Fireplace 


By Ronald G. Davis 


in with boulders and cement to 
form a solid foundation. For- 
tunately, a hard shale stratum 
lay beneath this and prevented 
any danger of settling which so 
often occurs on less firm ground. 

The fireplace had to be lined 
with firebrick, using fireclay mor- 
tar, as there are few rocks which 
will not crack when directly ex- 
posed to the flames of a hot fire. 
To get a smooth job on this brick- 
laying work, we built a simple 
frame of boards of the shape of 
the inside of the fireplace, con- 











Our finish- 
ed hearth 
and a dia- 
gram show- 
ing its con- 
struction 























sisting merely of two uprights with 
cross pieces nailed horizontally across 
the back. These cross pieces rose 
vertically twelve inches and then 


arched toward the throat. Against 
the three sides of this board frame 
the firebricks were laid, using fireclay 
mortar, and around the brick shell 
thus formed the rock and mortar were 
built up. 

Similarly, when forming the arched 
lintel a board support was easily built 
upon which the long vertically-set 
rocks were rested. After the mortar 
hardened, the keyed-in rocks sup- 
ported their own weight as well as 
the weight from above them. It 
would have been much easier to have 
made a plain horizontal lintel, by 
merely resting the rocks upon a heavy 
piece of iron laid across from shoulder 
to shoulder. These shoulders, or 
sides, should be not less than one and 
one-half feet wide, and preferably 
more. 

The inside walls of the fireplace 
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depth. This slanting sur 
the heat into the room. Thus, if the 
opening is 36 inches wide by 20 inches 
deep, the back of the fireplace would 
be only 20 inches wide. We neglected 


to construct our fireplace with these | 


slanting sides, and as a result it heats 
less efficiently than it should. 

The most important part of the 
fireplace lies eight inches above the 
lintel at the point where the back 
upward arch of the fireplace ends and 
the flue begins. The throat between 
the end of the arch and the front 
of the fireplace should be not more 
than four inches deep and the full 
36-inch width of the opening. Be- 


down the flue. 
when allowed to meet the upward 
rising warm air, cause the fireplace 
to smoke. 

The area of the flue must be not 
less than one-tenth the area of the 
face opening of the fireplace. Our 
fireplace is 36 inches wide by 30 
inches high, which equals 1080 
square inches, so that our round 
flue had a diameter of 12 inches. 

This rock chimney, the flue of 
which had to be absolutely smooth, 
presented another problem to ama- 
teur stone masons. A round flue 





& 


opening should splay inward at the | 
rate of about five inches per foot of 


ace throws | 


mgomeens 


hind this throat is an exceedingly | 
important shelf, or “boot,” which | 
stops the cold air draughts coming | 
These draughts, | 


is best, as smoke tends to rise in | 
spirals, but our rugged canyon rocks | 


did not lend themselves to a smooth 
round interior. But while driving out 
of town toward the mountains one 
day, we noticed an old ordinary 
kitchen range water boiler, about 
four feet high. 


ECURING two of these from a 

junk dealer for fifty cents, we cut 
off the heads and slit them lengthwise 
with a cold chisel. Then, overlapping 
the edges, we drew them up with wire 
bands to the diameter desired. Stood 
on end, one above the other, they 
formed an ideal smooth core for our 
flue. We set them vertically with the 
aid of a plumbob (a spike and a piece 
of fishline), and it took no masonry 
skill to build rock around them for a 
chimney. This rock, about a foot 
deep, was brought out to form four 
corners, and from the outside our 
chimney gives the appearance of a 
square structure of good masonry. 
(Further details appear on page 49) 
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Lighthouse Keeping 
Is Not Light Housekeeping 


HEN the 

editors of 
SunseET Magazine 
asked me to write a 
little sketch about 
my life in light- 
houses, I first told them that there 
was nothing of interest to say, but 
when I got to thinking about our 
struggles and our good times in these 
isolated places, I came to the conclu- 
sion that perhaps we do live a life far 
different from those of most of you 
who will read these notes. 

I have lived for a number of years 
in various lighthouse stations of the 
Pacific. In fact, many speak of me as 
“the lady of the islands.” My first 


Says 
Mrs. O. R. Berg 


POINT VINCENTE LIGHT STATION 


“lighthouse keep- 
ing” was done on 
the Farallons, a 
group of islands 
about 30 miles out- 
side the Golden 
Gate, which on a clear day can be 
seen from the Cliff House. I re- 
member so well that.trip down from 
Point Arena on the old steamer 
Seafoam. She was loaded with every 
imaginable thing from lumber to 
chickens and we looked for all the 
world like Noah’s Ark when we 
pulled up to the pier at San Fran- 
cisco. Here our household goods 
were loaded onto the lighthouse 
tender and we started for the Faral- 
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lons. When we arrived at the islands, 
I was seasick and tired and disgusted 
with life in general. As I looked out 
on that mass of peaks and rocks I 
couldn’t help wondering how we 
would live and where the children 
would play. But from the tender 
a hundred yards off shore I was see- 
ing only the rough side, for I soon 
found much to interest us. I learned 
to love the islands in the two and 
one-half years which we spent 





there. And for over a year I did 
not leave—not even to go to the 
city! 


In telling of my life on these is- 
lands, many have asked if I did not 


Here are Mr. and Mrs. Berg and 
one of their old home towns— 
this one on the Farallons. The 
photograph at top of page shows 
living quarters, tanks for water, 
and the rain shed. At left is 
another view of this island home; 
see the light tower on the hill 
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get lonesome. I always tell 
them that with two small 
children one is too busy to 
be lonely—even on an 
island. I did all of my own 
baking, washing, and iron- 
ing without the aid of elec- 
tricity or gas. The govern- 
ment furnishes living quar- 
ters and a stove for each 
family, also our fuel, coal, 
and oil for lamps. It was a 
problem at first to keep 
enough supplies on hand for 
we had to write to San Fran- 
cisco for our groceries. The 
tender going in would carry 
the order for the next two 
weeks. The boat came 








When the meat supply runs low, there’s more in the sea 





Altogether I have lived in 
five different stations but 
find the islands most inter- 
esting. Our last station before 
coming to Point Vincente 
was Ano Nuevo Island, 
about 52 miles south of San 
Francisco. To reach Ano 
Nuevo Island we drove as 
near to the shore as possible, 
then parked the car and 
hiked through the sand to 
the water’s edge where, if 
we were fortunate, an 18- 
foot dory stood waiting to 
carry us across the waves to 
the island. If the tide was 
low we might have to get 
out and walk and if it was 











every two weeks with the 


running high we would be 





groceries and mail, and boat 
day was always like a holi- 
day for us. We were up early and 
down to the dock to be on time when 
the tender arrived. 

Our greatest trouble was to keep 
fresh meat and vegetables. I raised 
chickens and ducks but there were 
times when I said I never wanted to 
see another chicken. We caught fish 
and abalones when the tides were 
low. We were a congenial bunch and 
all the islanders would go abalone 
hunting together. Usually we came 
home wet and tired declaring that 
we would never go again but we 
always did. 

For evening amusement, we would 
gather at the home of one of the 
keepers or at the wireless 
station and play cards or 
wind ‘up the phonograph 
and dance. Sometimes we 
had anold-fashioned candy 
pull. On this island there 
were five wirelessoperators, 
four light keepers, three 
women, three children and 
five dogs—quite a family. 


Below, Ano Nuevo Is- 
land as seen from the 
coast. Here the Bergs 
spent three years. Pro- 
visions had to be car- 
ried in an 18-foot dory 


In the spring we would watch the 
birds which came from the far north 
to lay their eggs and hatch their 
young. Once they began to arrive 
the air was black with bird life. The 
little whitebreasted murre came first. 
The next to arrive were the sea- 
pigeons, all making queer noises and 
showing the red in their throats. They 
seek nests far back in the rocks. Next 
to arrive were the sea-parrots. They 
are black with strong red beaks and 
two white streamers falling from the 
crown of their heads around their 
necks. Mr. Sea Gull lives on the Faral- 
lons at all seasons and is master over 
all other birds. He steals their eggs, too! 
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lucky to land without taking 
two or three breakers over 
the side of the boat. But once we were 
on the island, everything was lovely. 


KVERY lighthouse is a signal for 
ships at sea. Every light has its 
own characteristics, flashing its light 
at different intervals. Ships at sea read 
these flashes as a wireless operator 
reads code. If it is foggy so that 
lights cannot be seen, the fog horn is 
started. Like the light, each fog 
horn sounds a blast at different inter- 
vals sending out its warning. There 
is never a minute in a light station 
that some man is not on watch, day 
or night. The light is lighted at sun- 
set and put out at sunrise. When you 
are out at sea and see these 
lights gleaming through 
the darkness, you may like 
to send a mental greeting 
to those of us who keep 
these lights. But don’t feel 
sorry for us, for we who 
keep these lights really 
have good times in these 
isolated homes of the sea! 


TheBerg’spresent home 
—Vincente Light Sta- 
tion, Los Angeles Har- 
bor. The strange birds 
at left are murres which 
Mrs. Berg describes 
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A Lath House 
Can Be Attractive 


HE home gardener of the 
Southwest who wishes to 

grow a variety of plant materials, 
some of which require partial shade, 
others frost protection and others 
filtered sunlight, must have a lath 
house. How to make that lath 
house a part of the garden design 
and decoration is a problem. For 
that reason this plan is suggested. 
Studying the accompanying 
sketch, you will note that on this 
50-foot town lot, a pergola is built 
across the rear of the lot, extending 
for some distance up the sides. 
Such a pergola may be constructed 
with simple masonry posts (brick, 
stone or concrete), a timber super- 
structure sufficiently heavy to ap- 
pear in good proportion and to 
carry the load, and a covering of 
lath, slats or palm fronds properly 
adjusted to give partial shade with- 
out completely shutting out the 
—. The degree of shade may 
| vary with the plants that are being 
| grown in different portions of the 


® 


Says 
Ralph Cornell 


LOS ANGELES LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


covering. A path of stepping 
stones may be arranged along the 
center line of the pergola to permit 
inspection of plants without walk- 
ing on wet earth. The pool is fed 
from the rivulet of water originat- 
ing in the fern grotto. 

Under this lath construction are 
planted begonias, azaleas, daphne, 
gardenias, camellias, ferns, tender 
perennials, Kentia palms, and 
other semi-tender varieties. All 
soil within the pergola beds should 
be prepared to a depth of from 30 
to 36 inches, with thorough drain- 
age established. The soil should 
be light and friable with a very 
generous mixture of leaf mould or 
other well-rotted humus. Fresh 
manures should not be used. A 
sprinkling system would be helpful. 


> 





9 Poinsettia pulcherrima 
10 Ligustrum coriaceum 
11 Feijoa sellowiana 
12 Pyracantha angustifolia 
13 Quercus agrifolia 
14 Prunus campanulata 
15 Eucalyptus sideroxylon rosea 


16 Ligustrum ciliatum Privet 


Trees and Shrubs Used in Plan 


Poinsettia 

Dwarf privet 
Pineapple guava 
Narrowleaf firethorn 
California live oak 
Taiwan cherry 

Red ironbark 


, 
| 
| 


No. BotanicaL NAME Common NAME REMARKS 
1 Pittosporum undulatum Orange pittosporum Small Tree 
2 Pittosporum tobira Tobira Shrub (plant 4 ft, 6 in. apart) 
3. Escallonia rosea Rose escallonia Shrub (4 ft, 6 in. apart) 
4 Magnolia soulangeana Saucer magnolia Shrub (Pink flowers) 
5 Magnolia grandiflora Southern magnolia Tree (White flowers) | 
6 Pinus Pinea Italian stone pine Tree 
7 Pittosporum viridiflorum Cape pittosporum Shrub (White flowers) 
8 Taxus cuspidata Japanese yew Shrub 


Shrub (Scarlet flowers) 
Shrub (White flowers) 
Shrub (Edible fruit) 
Shrub (Orange berries) 
Tree 

Tree (Pink flowers) 
Tree (Pink flowers) 
Shrub (White flowers) 





| PLAN FORA PERGOLA OR LATH-HOUSE 
GARDEN — ON A FIFTY FOOT TOWN LOT 
SCALE OF [EET 
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N common with drinking, garden- 

ing has one drawback: there are 
always some persons addicted to 
either who do not know when they 
have had enough. A gardener should 
always be in command of his hobby, 
never let it boss him. If he allows it 
to do so, he is likely in the end to leave 
his unnecessary taskmaster and to 
spend his future leisure in the grand- 
stand rather than in the garden. Those 
who realize the advantage of moder- 
ation will provide some time of the 
year when the garden can be left 
alone and will leave them alone. In 
colder climates the long winters sup- 
ply this break. The gardener gets an 
enforced rest, and when spring comes 
he is as ready to break out as are the 
buds, but in California and other 
warm sections where there is lots of 
winter work he must plan his own 
vacation from gardening. One way 
to do this is to make the summer gar- 
den largely of easy annuals, gay, 
colorful, profuse of bloom, resistant 
to disease, withstanding drought and 
needing little care to keep them 
flowering well from midsummer to 
late fall. 

A careful examination of seed cata- 
logues will show a 
varied possible 
choice. I do not 
expect anyone to 
accept just the 
baker’s dozen I 
have chosen to in- 
clude in my list. 
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They represent merely 
my conception of a set 
of annuals which one 
can grow and still be 
pleasantly lazy in sum- 


mer. They are also 
without exception long 
continuous bloomers, 
and between them give 
a wide color range. Some, and quite 
rightly, will substitute snapdragons 
for one of my selections. Where the 
antirrhinum rust is not prevalent they 
will be wise indeed to do so, for the 
snapdragon is most easily raised from 
seed (sown in March or thereabouts 
in flats), and at its best it is the most 
glorious summer bedding plant grown, 
such breadths of red, yellow, pink 
and all possible blends in plants of 
one to three feet high being nowhere 
else so easy to obtain at such little 
cost. But sad experience with the 
rust for which we in California have 
as yet no cure impels me to leave 
snapdragons out for summer and 
rather get them going so early that 
they will flower in spring and be over 
before the dry summers which seem 
to favor the rust. Asters, again, are 
most desirable, but their compara- 
tively short season of bloom and their 
tendency to aster blight in some sea- 
sons have been counted against them. 
Clarkias and godetias are lovely but 
short season flowers, as are also an- 
nual poppies, schizanthus, and to a 
lesser degree sunflowers. California 
poppies, centaureas, calendulas, and 
many other fine 
annuals are bet- 
ter in spring than 
summer. Sweet 
peas, though 
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among the most desirable, are not! 
numbered with those grown to their 
best with the minimum of effort. They 
deserve care and more space than we 


can now give them. Here then is my/ 


list, in alphabetical order for want 
of any better way to give them. ; 


Calliopsis (remember to distinguish 


this from coreopsis, a larger yellow 
flower which is a shortlived perennial) | 


has the double merits of ease and gay| 
color. The general effect of a nee i 
which I like best, is maroon and gold, | 


there being pure yellow, self maroon, | 
and a wide range of combinations of | 
these colors both in dwarf and tall 
strains. Of course if you want a 
single form, like Tiger Star, let us say, | 
for some particular effect, you can} 
get it quite true from seed. Calliopsis 
can be sown in the open ground in| 
April or May and usually germinates 
so thickly that it must be thinned. It 
also transplants easily at almost any 
size. It is fine for sowing over plant- 
ings of daffodils or red and yellow 
tulips to carry out the same color} 
scheme in summer. Don’t be afraid/ 
the water will hurt the bulbs beneath. | 
Daffodils get rain all summer in| 
English and Irish gardens, and no-/ 
where do they do better. 

Annual Chrysanthemums are not 
choice flowers, simply colored daisies, | 
white, yellow, bronze, maroon, or 
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hell 3 Names 12 Annuals lilac pink—that is what = Marigolds will always be mainstays 
it really is, however it in the autumn garden, few annuals- 
be described. The red lasting so late in the season. It is 

forms look more spotty, true that their pungent odor is not 

a T Cc : | » TS and the white flowers pleasing to all, but their garden value 

get badly chewed up by is unquestioned, as is their ease of 

the diabrotica,thathun- culture. Sown in spring, either in 

gry insect that looks flats or outdoors, they will always 

like a green lady-bug thrive, even in the driest, sunniest 






































e not! sometimes with rings of these colors but decidedly isn’t. There are also places, and the long-lasting blossoms 
their around a dark center. There are also double and anemone types of cosmos, will continue to appear for months. 
They double forms far inferior in beauty. where the yellow center is replaced by Don’t overfeed them. The two main 
an we But they are so easy to grow, either small petals of the same color as the divisions are the African and the 
ismy! sown in boxes or where they are to rays, and some like these or grow French marigolds. The former are 
want| flower, and they make fine fillers as them for a change, which all gardeners tall—up to three feet—and robust, 
" ' well as gay borders in any sunny crave. The yellow cosmos, Klondyke, but they have a limited color range 
guish place. They don’t like shade and is dwarf and very late, with com- in their big double orange or lemon 
ellow. tend,to close their flowers in shady paratively small flowers, and though yellow flowers. A new variety in this 
anial) locations. There are a few selected interesting is less valuable in the gar- section, called Guinea Gold, is less 
d gay forms like Morning Star and Evening den than its big brothers. formal in shape and of so lovely a 
cture, f Star penne ite Sear ones wherea mass annyal Larkspurs, though rather color that I decided I must have it 
goldm ° * Saupe coer is what is wanted. trailing the perennials in popularity, the first time it caught my eye. The 
oon, The effect of a mixture is bizarre seem to be coming into their own, in second section, French marigolds, 
<_< rather than beautiful. part perhaps because breeders ai contains both tall and dwarf strains, 
1 tall Cosmos, which so often gets caught been improving the strains, getting SOM€ with single and others with 
int al by frost in sections colder than the taller, stronger and more branching double flowers, much smaller and 
ssay,_ Pacific Coast, is a sure bet for fall spikes and clearer colors, especially mostly combinations of brown and 


deep yellow. Here I prefer mixtures 
for the infinite variety of color combi- 
nations and the lovely bronzes one 
finds among them. 


1 canf here. Where a temporary hedge of in the shades of pink and salmon rose, 
iopsis)__tall, filmy green is wanted ina hurry, where there is no competition with the 
nd int or where high background masses of perennials. There are dwarf strains, 
nates) crimson, pink or white daisy-like but we don’t want dumpy larkspurs, 
d. It_ flowers are desired in late summer, so choose rather the tall branching —Nasturtiums everybody knows. Per- 
t any| the tall single cosmos will give these, double ones, either in mixture, where haps if they weren’t so easy and so 
lant-' either from a sowing in boxes or where all the colors seem to blend prettily, common we should cherish them 
ellow| they are to flower. Personally, I or in one of the separate colors, white, more. Certainly they should endear 
color} prefer a group of a single color, and if lilac, dark blue, pale pink, lustrous themselves to the lazy gardener, as 
fraid) I could have only one would take the carmine being among those available. the seed is large, cheap, and easily 
eath. Larkspurs can be sown in boxes [ 













rin and transplanted, but they have 

1 no- always seemed to me to do best 

when sown in fall or very early 

- spring right out in the garden. 

isies, Their lack of basal foliage partic- 

—_* ularly fits them for interplanting 
. with spring flowering bulbs. 





See PHILIP GITTLE 
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Better Gardens 
With 
Less Water 


petagtdas the water-holding quali- 
ties of your soil by the addition of 
humus. For this use any decayed 
vegetable matter available. 


Keep the surface of the soil covered 
with a loose mulch to retard evapora- 
tion. 


Mow the lawn often but not too close. 


Let the clippings lie where they fall to | 


form a moisture-holding mulch. 


Avoid wasteful watering habits. 


A | 


good soaking once a week is better than | 


a sprinkle once a day. 


Remember, water must reach the 
plant roots to be effective. 


Don’t run the water faster than the | 


soil Can absorb it. 

Water at night, and reduce loss by 
evaporation. 

Best of all, install a good sub-irrigat- 
ing system that will aerate and drain 
the soil as well. 


Limit your garden to dry-climate 


plants. 


Try some of our lovely native species | 


such as: the Mariposas, Calochortus; the 
Monkey Flowers, Mimulus; The Mati- 


lija Poppy, Romneya coulteri; Romero | 


Bluecurls, Trichostema lanatum; the 
Fuchsia-flowered Gooseberry, 
speciosum; San Diego Blueblossom, 
Ceanothus cyaneus; the Fremontia and 
the Christmasberry, Photinia arbuti- 
folia. 


Or choose some exotics from semi- 
arid climates, as: the Sun Roses, Heli- 


Ribes | 


anthemums; the Noonblossoms, Mesem- | 


bryanthemums; the Rockroses, Cistus; 
the Brooms, Cytisus and Genista; the 
Pomegranate; the 
Carob, Ceratonia siliqua. 


Punica granatum; 


All dry climate plants have extensive 
root systems which enable them to 
withstand droughts. 

—Warner Lincoln Marsh. 
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germinated in the open ground, de- 
manding neither rich soil nor care. 
For masses of cream, yellow, salmon 
rose, scarlet, or combinations of all 


of these, nothing is easier. For bed- 
ding use the dwarf forms, which are 
most floriferous, while for trailing 
over fences, stumps, or unsightly 
objects or places the most rampant 
growing tall type will be better. The 
cool coast gardens especially please 
them in summer. 


Petunias are next in line. For beds 
and sheets and billows (I didn’t say 
pillows) of bright, blazing summer 
color, commend me to the petunias, 
our easiest and gayest summer an- 
nual. There was a time when this 
family revelled in maddening ma- 
gentas and crude pinks, but there 
have been refining influences at work 
of late and now one can get seed 
pretty true to name and color, from 
ethereal silvery blue to fine, pure, 
deep purple blues; clear, clean and 
bright rose pinks; rich red purples, 
and, in the large flowered strains, 
many wonderful combinations due 
to the throats differing from the 
trumpets of the flowers in color. 
Taste here must decide whether a big, 
fluffy double, a gorgeous big single, 
or one of the ‘smaller, very floriferous 
varieties is wanted. For color effect 
the latter are undoubtedly often the 
best, as anyone will grant who has 
seen the big borders of the grayish 
silvery blue so much planted in Santa 
Barbara, or the Balcony Rose or 
Balcony Blue so widely used on the 
coast. Where more compact kinds 
are wanted, choose the dwarf Rosy 
Morn or Snowball but plant them 
close enough together so that the 
plants will merge. Sow seed very 
thin in boxes early in the spring, and 
transplant to where they will bloom. 
This 1s far better than sowing in the 
open ground, and quite easy, as they 
germinate well and move easily. Al- 
ways give them a sunny place. 
Remember they are drought resistant 
and are good on banks and useful as 
fillers between widely spaced shrubs 
in a new garden. 


Salpiglossis, like petunias, have 
trumpet-shaped flowers, but instead 
of being dwarf and compact or 
sprawly they grow tall and erect, and 
the big bouquet of flowers is well off 
the ground. The color combinations 
are both rich and unusual—white, 
yellow, chamois, rose, crimson, blue, 
purple, maroon, often deeply lined 
with gold, is a suggestion of the extra- 
ordinary range, making it easy to 
imagine the gaiety of a big planting 
next to a white stucco house or a 
mixed bed out in the bright sunshine. 
In England salpiglossis are often 
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grown in pots in greenhouses for late 
winter and early spring flowering, 


but here we are considering them only 7 
Sow seed | 


as easy summer annuals. 








very thin in flats, and preferably | 
transplant once into other flats before | 


setting them out in a sunny place in 
good rich soil. Though best treated 
as annuals, they sometimes live over 
to flower early a second season. 


oem 


Scabiosa, the sweet Scabious or 


Mourning Bride, is also known as the 
Pincushion Flower. Do not confuse 
it with Scabiosa caucasica, which is a 
somewhat temperamental perennial, 
while the annual scabiosa is one of the 
easiest flowers grown, often sowing 
and perpetuating itself, sometimes 
even carrying its old plants over to a 
second season. It ts a fairly tall 
plant, from two to three feet, easily 
raised from seed sown in boxes or 
direct in the open ground in spring, 
of pleasing garden effect but even 
better as a cut flower. It has a wide 
range of colors, but the selection of a 


few distinct ones, such as the lavender | 


blue, salmon rose, or cherry red is to 
be recommended rather than mixtures 
which generally contain a propor- 
tion of dark colors or whites of less 
attraction. 


tocks are so well known and so much 
grown in California for winter 
bloom that they need little more than 


SOPRA 


STO RENT R IT 


ane jo 


a mention, but it should be remem- | 


bered that both the Cut-and-Come- | 


Again and the Ten Weeks stocks, if 


sown in early spring in flats and 
planted out later, will give summer 
flowers, and that these sweet-scented 
blossoms with their many colors are 
always appreciated. 


Verbenas are so often raised from 
cuttings and so often carried over in 
California gardens like perennials 
that we sometimes forget that they 
are easily treated as annuals, the 
seed being sown early in springtime 
in flats. Mixed packets will give a 
planting of Dresden china colorings, 
as their range is great and they blend 
harmoniously, but they also come 
very true to color from the more ex- 
pensive seed, and an occasional indi- 
vidual that is off color can always be 
pulled out. Verbenas are not only 
good for flat bedding but their 
recumbent character of growth adapts 
them to hillsides and banks, and their 
capacity to resist drought once they 
are well established is very noticeable. 
You must, however, be sure to water 
them well while they are young. 

These, with Zinnias discussed on 
page 60 are my choice when I am 
lazy. With these one may have a 
rest and still maintain a gay garden 
and lots of flowers for the house in sum- 
mer. Do you agree with my selections? 
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O you remember 
spring cleaning 
time back in the old 
home? How, after the 
house had been closed 
up all the winter and 
the fires had left their 
marks of soot and 
smoke, every room was 
given a thorough 
cleaning? Carpets 
were taken up and car- 
ried out into the yard 
to be beaten; the pictures were taken 
down and the glass washed; wood- 
work was cleaned; walls wiped down; 
curtains and draperies taken down 
and renovated. Even the feather 
beds had to be hung on the line and 
aired! Every room in the house was 
turned inside out. It was an unwrit- 
ten law that every article had to be 
moved out—including the occupants 
—and what an uncomfortable time it 
was for everybody. 
Times have changed. The modern 
house does not indulge in this once-a- 
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A Real 


Spring Cleaning 


year orgy of cleaning. The rooms are 
always clean, for the housewife of 
today is equipped with all the neces- 
sary apparatus to permit her to clean 
house and furnishings quickly, easily 
and thoroughly at all times. Well 
laid hardwood floors are waxed and 
therefore require merely an every- 
other-day dusting and a once-a-month 
polishing. The vacuum cleaner is the 
instrument employed by modern 
women for the daily dozen; it beats 
and sweeps much better than the old 
fashioned methods and in a more 
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You Planning 





Does your din- 
ing room com- 
pare favorably 
with this one, 
simply and 
consistently 
furnished in 
modern oak? 






hygienic way. With 
its equipment of dust- 
ers, brushes, and pol- 
ishers almost every- 
thing can be cleaned 
sO completely that a 
spring cleaning would 
be superfluous. Then 
again, modern house 
furnishings are easier 
to clean; there are 
fewer frills, flounces, 
a tassels, table covers, 
tidies and crushes. Heavily be- 
draped windows have given place to 
smartly tailored ones. Draperies are 
no longer used over the mantelpiece, 
neither are dust-collecting covers 
fashionable on any piece of furniture. 
If protection or color is needed then 
small mats and runners can be used, 
but beautiful walnut or mahogany 
table tops are exposed to view, in this 
age, with a consequent lightening of 
the cleaning task. 

Feather beds are another relic of 
the past. Modern science teaches us 
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Oak has come back into high 
favor, and deservedly so. Its 
dull waxed surface and taste- 
ful carving have a powerful 
appeal for both the man and 
the woman who make a home 


that the old feather bed is unsanitary 
and therefore detrimental to health, 
and its place has been taken by a 
scientific sleeping equipment of springs 
and cotton or kapok mattress—the 
mattress even without the tufts—all 
easily cleaned and delightfully restful. 

While it may not be necessary any 
longer to pass through the agonies of 
spring cleaning in the former meaning 
of the words, yet it does behoove us 
to take stock of our household goods 
from time to time to see whether 
certain articles, having served their 
useful purpose, should be given an 
honorable discharge. 


S modern men and women we 

pride ourselves on keeping pace 
with progress. Does your home re- 
flect that progress or is it a reminder 
of days gone by? Spring is nature’s 
time of renovation and may very well 
be a reminder for you to re-decorate 
your house both inside and out. The 
contents of your home reflect your 
character more than the architecture 
for they are the articles you have 
purchased as you desired them. Price 
or salesmanship may have sold them 
to you but they make a true picture, 
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and your taste is judged accordingly. 

A real spring cleaning for many 
homes should be a radical elimination 
of nearly all the contents, a repaper- 
ing, painting and repairing together 
with the addition of new rugs, drap- 
eries and furniture. 

For many however, a few changes 
each spring are sufficient to keep the 
home smart and up-to-date; person- 
ally, I like the continuous renovation 
system—the frequent use of the 
vacuum cleaner instead of the annual 
stock taking! But, then, that is my 
business. 

In the event that a decision is made 
to buy some new articles of furniture, 
the questions naturally arise, what 
shall we keep? What shall we sell or 
give away? I could answer this ques- 
tion very quickly if I could make a 
personal visit to your home; as that 
is impossible, let me suggest some of 
the things that I tell visitors who 
come to my consultation office. 

The large davenport table should 
be taken out of the modern living 
room unless the room is exceptionally 
large. Its place is taken today by a 
number of smaller tables, known as 
occasional, coffee, end, lamp and con- 
sole tables. All these—the last ex- 
cepted—are placed alongside seating 
pieces in order to form attractive 
groupings, usually with the addition 
of a lamp. 

Another article to exchange is the 
overstuffed rocker or the third piece 
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of a three-piece suite. One chair may 
match the sofa if several chairs are 
needed but it is possible to obtain 
rooms with more character and indi- 
viduality by having all upholstered 
pieces covered differently but har- 
moniously. 

As for the living room furniture: 
look around and see what you are 
hoarding that is not serving any useful 
purpose, read again last month’s 
SuNseET article and see whether the 
backgrounds can be improved, then 
take out those monumental lamps 
with their enormous shades and 
replace them with the smaller, lower 
and more practical ones. 


MAY persons insist on some de- 
gree of comfort and style in the 
living room but let the dining room 
go to seed. Surely a pleasantly fur- 
nished room contributes greatly to 
the enjoyment of the meals eaten 
therein. 

Golden oak may have been very 
fashionable when you drove your first 
car so proudly twenty-five years ago. 
Does your furniture recall that day? 
That car cost just as much—perhaps 
a great deal more than your dining 
room suite—but you have purchased 
nearly a dozen cars since then and yet 
you expect the old golden oak to 
serve you still. It will serve, but 
should it? Here is a room which must 
be refurnished with one fell swoop. 
If your dining room boasts more de- 
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sirable furniture, perhaps a new rug 
or new draperies are necessary in order 
to bring it up-to-date. It is well to re- 
late the color scheme of this room 
closely with that of the living room if 
these two are separated only by the 
customary wide arch. Frequently the 
same kind of floor covering can be 
used with different draperies for each 
room although in small apartments or 
houses the same material may be used 
to advantage. Smart dining rooms may 
still display silver candlesticks, a tea or 
coffee service or odd silver articles on 
table, buffet and server, although a 
few good things, well displayed, are in 
better taste than a profuse display of 
odds and ends. Lace runners may be 
used, neither too fussy nor too large, 
and the one on the table should paral- 
lel the sides of the table and never run 
from corner to corner. A central bowl 
on buffet or table looks well filled with 
real fruit at all times, or the table cen- 
terpiece may be a floral one. 


pictu RES are used in dining rooms 
just as much as in living rooms 
and sometimes a wall hanging or tap- 
estry panel looks well over the buffet. 

As we inspect the bedroom for pos- 
sible changes, can it be that there still 
remains the old brass bed? If it be 
true then this is the first change, and 
let it be a thorough one with springs, 
mattress and pillows, for if the bed is 
as old as that, then the whole must be 
renovated. Something was said about 
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mattresses on another page; there is 
much more to say. The bed equip- 
ment is hidden from the eyes of our 
guests but what an important part it 
plays in our health and happiness. If 
I had very little money to spend on 
my bedroom furnishings I would 
spend the major part on a good spring 
and mattress. 

Bedrooms can be made so attractive 
by attention to small details: a good- 
looking bedspread, a comfortable chair 
with small table and reading lamp, 
color used discreetly in walls, rugs and 
draperies. Pastel colors are particu- 
larly good for the feminine bedroom 
and are employed to decorate the 
woodwork of the room itself as well 
as the furniture. The selection of the 
bedroom suite is largely a matter of 
personal preference. It does not even 
have to be a suite, in the sense of 
matched pieces, for the most charm- 
ing rooms I know contain a happy se- 
lection of odd pieces which have a cer- 
tain well defined stamp of good taste 
and blend together with a feeling of 
suitability, rather than because the 
shape of the legs or the exactness of 
color establishes their relationship. I 
have seen a smile of smug satisfaction 
light up the faces of certain indi- 
viduals when I have made a statement 
of this kind in a public lecture and I 
have hastened to explain that I do not 
mean to imply that a motley collec- 
tion of fumed and golden oak, bird’s 
eye maple and odd painted pieces can 
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Garden flowers, rich in hue 
and not too fine in texture, 
may well dictate the colors 
used with the new oak furni- 
ture, equally at home in 
English or Spanish type house 


be used in one bedroom. If you have 
such a heterogeneous collection in any 
room it is due for a drastic spring 
cleaning. 

There is a wide choice in home fur- 
nishings this spring, as some of the old 
styles have been revived and many 
novelties introduced. Chief among 
the former is the vogue here in the 
West for Colonial and early American 
furniture with French Provincial fol- 
lowing closely in popular favor. 


"THE Spanish style will always be 
in demand because of the pre- 
dominance of this kind of’ Archi- 
tecture in the Southwest but it is sur- 
prising how much old English and 
simple Italian and Provincial furni- 
ture of all kinds is bought for Spanish 
homes. Much of it is closely allied in 
feeling and texture to the products of 
Spain and yet has the advantage of 
being more comfortable and more 
commodious. The former quality 
appeals to the man particularly while 
the latter recommends itself to the 
practical-minded woman who wants 
the new furniture to be useful as well 
as decorative, a thing of beauty but a 
place for storage also. It can be both. 


































We Geta New Effect With Redwood 


In Our Basement Living Room 


HE desire inherent in most of 

us to build and decorate a 
home seldom becomes a real experi- 
ence under modern living conditions. 
We buy our homes much as we buy 
our shoes, ready made, choosing one 
with the required number of rooms 
in as desirable a locality as our 
finances will permit. It is ready 
for occupancy. Only occasionally 
does a contractor leave to the purchaser the selection 
of even the wallpaper and a few have been known to 
let the new owners say what type of fixtures they want. 

We have given in to this standardization from necessity 
and the desire remains unsatisfied. Long afterward when 
the children have grown up and left to inhabit standard- 
ized dwelling-places of their own we are still dreaming 
of the home we would like to build—our castle in Spain. 

The three photographs accompanying this article illus- 
trate an adventure we had in building a living room out 
of a basement storeroom. Paraphrasing the biblical 
verse, ““The stone which the builders refused is become 
the head stone of the corner,” this room that the builders 
neglected became the center of the home. It came about 
in this way. 

Under the living room was a large cement-floored 
storeroom dimly lighted by a single window. No longer 
required by the children as a garage for doll-buggies 
and bicycles it offered possibilities for a much needed 
second living room. 

Several weeks delightfully spent in New England 
drinking in the charm of old Colonial buildings strength- 
ened the desire to possess and enjoy and live in a similar 
environment. 

Analyzing the appeal of the New England rooms we 
realized it was due to the fact that everything used was 
indigenous to the land and the life of its people. Local 


Curtis 


Says 


This Brief Article 
Reveals the Secret 
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in i used _ ra masonry, 
imbers from near r . 
ee timbers earby forests sup 
the furniture and Oriental treasures 
had been brought home by the sea- 
faring New Englanders. 

Our California room to reflect the 
charm of the old Colonial rooms 
could not be a replica of a New 
England room—it must embody the 
spirit and life of the West. San Francisco from its 
beginning has been a port of call for the ships that sail 
the seven seas and even its pioneer population were 
argonauts from the four corners of the world. Then, 
too, there was our romantic inheritance from the early 
Californians who brought with them via Mexico many 
masterpieces of Spanish craftsmen, both Christian and 
Moor. 

The first thing done was to bring light to the room. 
The small window was replaced by four nine-light win- 
dows, duplicating those in the room above. After light, 
warmth was supplied by converting the ash chute of 
the upstairs grate into a fireplace. To do this we had 
to build a second chimney which paralleled the first to 
the top of the house. Fortunately the brick of the 
chute were of several soft terra cotta tones and it was 
not necessary to cover them. 

The room was then wired for wall lights, the fixtures 
selected being of wrought iron and Spanish in effect. 


"THE andirons are very interesting. They were made 
from two pieces of heavy railroad rail, acetylene-cut 
at each end and turned up, and two holes cut in the sides 
of each to give plenty of draft. Besides their attractive 
appearance they have an economic value—they retain 
the heat from the fire long after the fire itself is ashes. 
To our minds, the most beautiful of our western woods 
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plied the woodwork, and much of | 
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is redwood, usually painted when 
used in buildings. Our treat- 
ment of the wood was unusual 
and the effect attained so beau- 
tiful that it is described in detail. 
Slash-grained surfaced lumber 
was used. A portable electric 
hand drill fitted with a circular 
wire brush was used to remove 
all of the soft sap wood. This 
brought the grain of the wood 
into bold relief and made _ the 
redwood, which is naturally a 
soft wood, into a hardwood. A 
preparation called driftwood 
stain was then applied with a brush. This liquid looks 
like orange juice and is really not a stain but a chemical 
that reacts upon the tannin in the wood. The chemical 
reaction results in overlaying the reddish brown natural 
color with a warm tone of gray and gives the wood a 
look of great age. 


Att standing a day or more ordinary floor wax 
was applied and at the same time powdered rotten- 
stone was shaken onto the waxed surface. In about 
twenty-four hours the wood was ready to be polished. 
The electric drill was again put to service, this time 
with a bristle brush instead of the wire brush. A beau- 
tifully polished surface resulted from a minimum amount 
of work. The woodwork received this treatment before 
being nailed in place. 

The western or fireplace end of the room is an adapta- 
tion of an old Colonial kitchen. At each side of the 
fireplace instead of the ovens the cupboard compartments 
give storage for dishes and supplies, making it unneces- 
sary to carry them from the floor above. Above the 
cupboards are four tiers of shelves which accommodate 
a few pieces of Wedgewood, some old copper vases, pot- 
tery from the mountain regions of North Carolina, and 
the top of the cupboards furnish places for flower 
arrangements, candlesticks, etc. There is an old Russian 
brass tray hung over the fireplace, and two redwood 
polychrome plaques, one of a covered wagon and the 
other of a Spanish galleon, contribute to the western 
atmosphere of the decorations. The panel just above 
the fireplace opening is hand-adzed oak. 

The eastern end of the room is devoted to book-shelves. 
The upper shelf proved an ideal place for some fine 
Indian baskets and pottery picked up in journeyings 
from Mexico to Alaska. The doorway leads to a smaller 
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In Just Five Minutes 


N five minutes you can read this 

description, study the photographs 
carefully, and have a clear mental pic- 
ture of the Redferns’ second living 
room. And it will be five minutes 
well spent, for this article will more 
than likely give you several hunches 
as to what to do with your own 
unused basement space.—The Editors 
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room treated in the same manner 
which accommodates the piano 
and leaves the larger room free 
of heavy furniture. It is a simple 

matter to take up the rug when 
the room is to be used for 
dancing. 

The warm neutral gray tone 
of the woodwork invites the use 
of much color in rugs, upholstery, 
and flowers. We have found 
that the only discordant color is 
white. 

A few pieces of furniture were 
purchased new but for the most 
part the room was furnished with what we had on hand. 
To relieve the appearance of too much wood, as much 
fabric as possible has been introduced in chair coverings. 
The window ledge is a fine place for a few house plants 
and bowls of gay flowers which soften the wide expanse 
of glass and bring life into the room. 

Making the room was an interesting adventure and 
long before it was finished it began to exert its influence 
upon us. It is not an exaggeration to say that it has a 
friendly personality. An atmosphere of restfulness per- 
meates it and makes one forget the hurry and worry of 
everyday life. It is amusing to watch its effect upon our 
friends. Many drop in for a few minutes, but relax under 
its influence and stay for hours. In fact we find this 
room with its air of informality is the most popular room 
in the house. It is a place for work as well as play; a 
place for the family individually or collectively to relax 
and dream. It is a place to welcome our friends. We 
are glad that we had this idea of a second living room! 
























D? you havea friend or relative 

who has been talking vaguely 
of bringing to life a basement or 
attic room? Show him this article 
when you have finished studying 
it. Every new friend you make for 
Sunset will help to make a bigger 
and better western magazine for 
you yourself to enjoy —T he Editors 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Maple Whip 
(Illustrated on these pages) 

1 level tablespoonful of gelatine ¥ teaspoonful of maple flavoring 

¥4 eupful of cold water 4 teaspoonful of salt 

11% cupfuls of brown sugar Whites of 2 eggs 

1 cupful of boiling water 1 cupful of chopped nut kernels 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 5 minutes. Boil the sugar and 

water together for 10 minutes, add the maple flavoring, and pour gradu- 
ally over the soaked gelatine, stirring until dissolved. Cool, and when 
it begins to stiffen fold in the whites of eggs, beaten stiff, and the nuts. 
Turn into a mold and chill until firm. Serve with a soft custard, made 
with the yolks of the eggs, as follows: 


1 cupful of milk 


2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
2 egg yolks ] 


Y{ teaspoonful of vanilla 
Pinch of salt 
Scald the milk in a double boiler. Mix the egg yolks, sugar and salt, 
and beat slightly. Add the hot milk to the egg mixture, stirring to mix 
thoroughly, then return all to the double boiler and cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until the mixture coats the spoon.—G. M. C. , Sheridan, Wyoming. 


Carrot-Turnip Combination 
1 bunch of carrots Half that amount of turnips 
Prepare both vegetables for boiling, and cut into small pieces. Put the 
carrots to cook in a small quantity of boiling salted water; let cook for 
about 10 minutes, then add the turnips and cook until both are tender. 
Drain, season with salt, pepper, butter or bacon fryings, and mash fine. 
This quantity of vegetables will ordinarily serve three or four persons, 
depending on appetites. The combination is a great favorite with my 


family.—Mrs. T. G., Cypress, California. 


German Coffee Bread 
1g cake of compressed yeast, dissolved Y4 cupful of sugar 
in 3 tablespoonfuls of warm milk 1 teaspoonful of salt 
l cupful of scalded milk 3 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
1g cupful of shortening 1 egg, well beaten 
¥ cupful of raisins 
Put the yeast to soak in the warm milk. To the cupful of scalding 
hot milk add the butter, sugar, salt, and cinnamon, and let cool to luke- 
warm; then add the dissolved yeast cake, well- beaten egg, raisins, and 
enough flour to make a soft dough. Let rise over night. In the morning 
spread 4 to % inch thick in a dripping pan. Cover and let rise again. 
Before baking, cover with the following mixture: 
Melt 4 tablespoonfuls of butter; add 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
¥ cupful of sugar 34 cupful of chopped nuts 
Blend together and spread on dough in pan. Bake half an hour in 
a moderate oven (400 degrees). This is a very nice breadstuff for break- 
fast or for party dinners.—Miss J. P., Heppner, Oregon. 


Luscious Squash 

Cut in half and clean small Danish Table Queen squashes (allowing 
half a squash for each person) or a large Banana squash. Put into 
each half a little hot water, salt, pepper and butter, so that the squash 
will steam and become seasoned as it bakes. The small ones will require 
about half an hour in a hot oven (400 degrees), the large ones longer; 
and of course the latter will have to be scooped out and additional season- 
ing and butter or cream added before serving. The Table Queen squashes 
are ready for the table when removed from the oven. These kinds of 
squash keep in the fruit room of our basement until March or April, 
when they are quite a treat.—Mrs. G. J. R., Vancouver, Washington. 
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U. &. PATENT OFFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Picnic Coffee 

Before leaving home, scald a one-gallon unbreakable thermos jug, 
letting the hot water stand in it until it is thoroughly heated. Pour out 
water, and put into the jug 1 cupful of ground coffee. Fill the thermos 
at once with boiling water, and cover tightly. By the time one reaches 
the picnic grounds the coffee will be ready, piping hot and most delicious. 
If you prefer it stronger, you may of course increase the amount of ground 
coffee; these proportions allow 1 scant tablespoonful to each cupful of 
boiling water——L. B. S., San Bernardino, California. 


Bran Upside-Down Apple Cake 
¥ cupful of butter 4 or 5 medium-sized apples, sliced thin 
1 cupful of brown sugar 1 tablespoonful of water 
Melt the butter in a heavy iron or aluminum skillet, or in a deep 
square or round pan. Spread the brown sugar over the melted butter, 
then cover with the sliced apples. Sprinkle with the tablespoonful of 
water, and let stand while you make the batter, as follows: 
2 eggs, separated 14 cupfuls of bran 
¥ cupful of water 1 cupful of white flour 
1 cupful of sugar 224 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla Y4 teaspoonful of salt 
Beat the egg yolks, add half the water, and beat in the sugar and 
vanilla. Sift the flour, baking powder and salt, and mix well with the 
bran. Add half of these dry ingredients to the egg mixture, then add 
the remaining water, followed by the rest of the dry ingredients. Last 
of all, fold in the egg whites, beaten stiff. Pour this batter over the 
sugar and apples in the baking pan. Bake 50 minutes in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees), watching that the syrup does not burn. When 
baked, turn upside down at once on a large plate, spreading the caramel 
from the pan evenly over the cake. If desired, walnut meats may be 
sprinkled over the caramel. Cut in wedge-shaped pieces and serve 
with whipped creaam.—Mrs. L. O. M., Gladstone, Oregon. 


Tomato Appetizer 


5 cupfuls of tomato juice 1 teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 


4 teaspoonfuls of malt vinegar 15 drops of tabasco sauce 
1 tablespoonful of salt 4 teaspoonfuls of lemon juice 
Mix the ingredients together, chill thoroughly, and serve with salt 
wafers spread with cheese and toasted. A dash of paprika adds a pleas- 
ing color.note.-—C. H., Seattle, Washington. 


Raisin-Nut Filling 
1 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of salt 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 11% cupfuls of boiling water 
1 cupful of raisins, chopped fine 

Cook above slowly for an hour, then add: 

1 tablespoonful of butter 1 cupful of chopped walnut kernels 
Cool slightly and spread between layers of devils food or white cake. 

Dates may be used if desired—Mrs. C. D. K., Concord, California. 


Southern Rabbit 

Cut rabbit in serving sized pieces or have the meat man do it for you. 
Wipe well, then sprinkle with salt and pepper, and dredge with flour. 
Next dip each piece into beaten egg and then into sifted soft bread 
crumbs. Arrange in a well oiled baking pan and bake, uncovered, in 
a hot oven (400 degrees) for about 35 minutes, or until tender. After 
the meat has been cooking about 5 minutes, and thereafter every 5 
or 10 minutes, baste well, using 1 cupful of boiling water in which has 
been melted 144 cupful of butter. Serve on a hot platter. This is an 
excellent way of preparing rabbit—Mrs. G. J. S., Placerville, California. 
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What Every Westerner Should 


Know About Heating a Home 


RITING each month for 
s{ my Sunset clients | 
feel as perhaps you do: 
last month hardware 
was the most important 
thing, prior to that 
plumbing was all im- 
portant and now heat is the all ab- 
sorbing problem. I wonder which 
really is. Your architect is in effect 
a grand “‘Budgeteur.”” He must take 
your dollar and divide it about 60 
ways into all the component parts of 
the house. If he favors one part too 
much another suffers. There are 
those parts we see; they must be 
beautiful and correct. Then there 
are those parts we do not see; they 
must also function properly or the 
beautiful parts will disintegrate. 

Today I have a slogan: “Man must 
sleep and man must eat, but for 
bodily comfort he must have heat.” 
And I'll tell you why. When the West 
was young we were all so busy build- 
ing and pioneering, and so enthusi- 
astic about the beautiful sunshine, 
that a certain psychological heat 
developed which must have carried 
us along for many years without heat- 
ing plants! We were not warm nor 
were we comfortable before we had 
modern heating. A home to be con- 
sidered modern today must have 
either a central heating plant with 
heat piped to every room; or its equi- 
valent in some form of heat pro- 
duced by unit heaters. We will con- 
sider all heat other than heat from 
the sun or our bodies to be artificial 
heat. 

Before discussing artificial heat let 
me say that the sun 
offers the cheapest and 
most abundant and 
most healthful source of 
heat discovered to date. 
American manufactured 
plate glass or flat drawn 
sheet glass, crystal clear 
and with violet ray 
transparency, permit these God-given 
rays to bring their warmth and cura- 
tive properties into our homes. No 
home can afford to ignore the neces- 
sity for ample sunshine within. If 
modesty and vanity and esthetic con- 
siderations permitted, I believe a 
greenhouse would be the most health- 
ful to live in. Since, however, we are 
not plants and must be away from our 
homes while the sun shines, there 
must be some form of artificial heat. 
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by 
William J. Garren 


SUNSET’S CONSULTING ARCHITECT 








The factors in heat which affect our 
bodies are temperature, humidity and 
air motion. Humid or moist air will 
affect the body more than dry air. 
Air in motion such as drafts, sudden 
changes or winds affect us more than 
still air and have a cooling effect. 

There are two ways of transmitting 
heat; by radiation, by which we mean 
the direct transfer of heat rays from 
a flame, a fire or luminous body; by 
convection, which is the flow of heat 
through the medium of a solid, liquid, 
air or vapor to the remote parts of 
the house. Steam radiators are mis- 
named, for they heat 
largely by conduc- 
tion and convection, 
rather than by radia- 
tion. Open fires heat 
mostly by radiation. 
When a flame or lum- 
inous body ceases to be luminous all 
radiant heat ceases at once. Solids or 
liquids absorb and conduct heat and 
having been heated will retain and 
give off heat for some time after the 
heat application has ceased, as for 
example the fireless cooker. 

Fuel must not be confused with 
heat. People often ask, “Do you 
prefer hot air or oil heating?” It is 
like saying, ‘“Where do you prefer to 
be, here or in the summer?” Fuel 
produces heat by combustion. The 
commercial fuels commonly used are: 
solids, natural coal, wood, or artificial 
coke and brickettes; liquids, oils of 
various grades; gases, natural and 
manufactured; and electricity. We 
have a wide choice of fuel and the 
selection of the proper type for a 
given installation should depend on 
availability, cost, ease and conve- 
nience and cleanliness of handling, 
first cost of plant necessary to use the 
fuel economically, and cost of opera- 
tion or cost of combustion. Cost of 
operation may include motor opera- 
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tion, gas pilots, servant 
help, etc. First cost of 
plant may include in- 
terest, depreciation on 
investment plus servic- 
ing costs. 

To select scientifically 
a fuel for a house heating 





; t 
plant is extremely complicated and | 
the layman had best seek council | 


from a mechanical engineer, an archi- 
tect or a responsible, disinterested 
heating contractor. It is sufficient to 
say that most home owners place 
convenience first wherever consistent 


with the amount of money available [ 


for first cost plus monthly operation 
cost. In each type of fuel there are 
grades which are very closely com- 
petitive, and meritoriously so in many 
ways, aside from unit cost. It is im- 
possible to make a general statement 
applicable to all conditions and 
geographical sections. 

Mechanical and automatic control 
of the use of fuel by clock, thermo- 
stat or other device will, aside from 
convenience, reduce in any system 
the cost of consumption. We call a 
hand-operated system “manually con- 
trolled;” all other methods “auto- 
matically controlled.” Automatic 
control to be satisfactory should in- 
clude, first, a primary thermostat con- 
trol for room temperature; second, a 
furnace control to protect the furnace 
from over-heating; third a burner or 
safety control to shut off the fuel and 
prevent explosion in the event of 
failure to ignite; and fourth, in the 
case of steam and water systems, 
automatic control of 
water supply to the boiler 
or low water cut off; and 
fifth, in warm air sys- 
tems, an automatic 
humidifier. These may 
sound like a great many 
things, but they have become stand- 
ard as the result of experience and 
are included in all systems which we 
term “full automatic control.” 

Now that we are all burned up 
what do we do with the heat? It is 
in the basement; we would like some 
in the living room, dining room, 
kitchen and bath. Also 
some like warm halls to 
walk through to baby’s 
room, for babies notori- 
ously have no regard for 
other than their own com- 
fort. (Continued on page 47 
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FIRST saw them in my neigh- 

bor’s garden—delicate, fas- 
cinating plants which seemed to 
have been carved by fairy fingers 
from old ivory or precious jade. 
Investigation proved that they 
were very real plants, and that 
they were called echeverias. Fur- 
ther study revealed much inter- 
esting information. Here are my 
notes about them just as I jotted 
them down in my garden note- 
book. 

Our West Coast and Mexico 
are the home of the echeveria, 
named in honor of Atanasio Eche- 
veria, a most excellent Mexican 
botanical draftsman. Unlike the 
sedums, echeverias bear the flower 
stalk on one side of the center of 
the crown, the crown continuing 
to grow and unfold. They are 
stemless. At the base of the 
plant, around the outer edge, 
small replicas of the parent plant 
appear. By cutting and planting 
these, the varieties are most easily 
propagated. To start the little plants 
all that is necessary is a warm sunny 
location and a well cultivated, not too 
rich soil. Good cultivation of the soil 
is necessary that the small offshoot 
rosettes will have an opportunity to 
form tiny roots and grow before all 
the stored up energy in the fleshy 
leaves is exhausted. The soil should 
be kept slightly damp until they are 
well established. 

After the plants are well rooted 
they are so hardy and easy to grow 
that they will survive almost any con- 
dition but that of excessive moisture 
and poor drainage. To have well- 
shaped, compact rosettes, and good 
color and quality in the blossoms the 
plants should have a warm, sunny 
location and a well-drained soil of 
loose type. A clay soil should be well 
mixed with sand before planting. The 
side of a rocky slope or an artificial 

rock garden with pockets of soil, well 
drained, makes an ideal location for 


Dolou Know 
| Echevertias? 


Here Are My Notes 
About Them, Says 


Louise E. Delius 
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echeverias 


succulents of all 

included. 
Contrary to their native condition 

they need an occasional watering dur- 


types, 


ing the summer months. They will 
survive without water but in doing so 
the plant draws on the stored-up 
energy in the fleshy leaves so that 
they dry up and become ugly and 
brown. Watering keeps the roots 
supplying nourishment and lets the 
leaves retain their shape and color, 
giving the plant a far more desirable 
appearance in the garden. 


CF our echeverias, Echeveria secunda 
is probably the most common, 
having been propagated as a garden 
plant for forty years or more. When 
left to itself to spread it forms a dense 
mass of rosettes, completely covering 
the ground with bluish-green leaves 
tipped with red, slightly overcast with 
a whitish bloom. During the spring 
and summer they bear graceful stalks 
of reddish yellow blossoms, similar in 
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The camera of George El- 
wood, Los Angeles photo- 
graphic artist, has regis- 
tered the delicate beauty of 
these succulents. We call 
them echeverias. He calls 
them “dream flowers’ — 
and they are just that. 


shape to those of the Echeveria glauca. 
The Glauca, variety major, has leaves 
that are larger, rosettes that are 
looser, and flower stems that are 
longer. The line of red on the margin 
of the leaves is a little more pro- 
nounced, too. It is a larger plant all 
around, and so far as I know does not 
make the dense mass of rosettes that 
cover the ground as the secunda does. 
The flower stalks are from ten to 
twelve inches long, the blossoms red- 
dish with yellow throats and stamens. 

The LEcheveria gibbiflora, variety 
metallica, is a most striking plant, 

easily distinguished by the red metal- 

lic luster of the leaves. The color is 
like a combination of copper and brass 
with a texture of changeable silk. It 
is difficult to describe but I think any- 
one would recognize it on seeing the 
plant as the high coloring and beauti- 
ful sheen of the leaves make it con- 
spicuous even when it is not in bloom. 
The rosettes are large with long 
flower stems (Continued on page 60 
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Miss Elliott, who worked 
out these excellent directions 
for baking oranges, is head of 
the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles. Her spe- 
cial interests are in health and 
nutrition, and in experimental 
cookery; in the latter field she 
has done much excellent work 
with the various citrus fruits 











Cran you recall when you first 


ate baked oranges? I can, and 
most pleasantly, too; New Year’s Day 
half a decade ago at the Hotel Sam- 
arkand, that “land of hearts’ desire”’ 
in Santa Barbara, California. Dinner 
with Dr. Katherine Blunt and Dr. 
Alice Blood, on tour on behalf of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, on the terrace of this beautiful 
hotel. Blue sea and bluer moun- 
tains and the balmiest of weather for 
properly impressing Eastern tourists. 
A dinner as satisfying to the palate 
as the setting for it was to the soul. 
And baked oranges the novelty! I 
always feel repaid for dining out if 
the menu provides me with just one 
new culinary idea. 

Since then I’ve baked oranges in 
many fashions—in heavy and light 
syrups, in amber and colored syrups, 
in spices and without; whole, halved, 
stuffed, quartered, and sliced; for 
long, shorter and shortest possible 
periods of time that seemed reason- 
able or otherwise, so that my speaking 








































by 
Essie L. Elliott 


acquaintance with this novel and now 
popular adjunct to the piece de re- 
sistance of a menu is on quite intimate 
terms and I’m sharing my friendli- 
ness with you in this article. 

The first recipe for baked oranges 
which I could find after that New 
Year’s Day dinner discouraged me a 
bit for it called for hours of baking, 
five or seven, I now forget which; and 
this failed to appeal to my sense of 
economy in both time and fuel. I yet 
find this the chief fault of many re- 
cipes which appear now and again. 
So if you, too, are interested in this 
citrus preserve, I hope you will wel- 
come the results of long experimen- 
tation to shorten time and yet to pro- 
duce a product tender enough to cut 
easily, not strong in flavor and not too 
dark in color. 

Before I present some recipes I 


Baked oranges are ever so good with baked ham 
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How to Bake Oranges Successfully 


—— 


want to summarize my findings in 


order that you may better interpret 
other recipes you may read and vary 
the ones I shall give to suit your 
personal taste. 

General Suggestions 

Soaking oranges over night is not 
necessary. Slightly grating. the skin 
and boiling 30 to 40 minutes greatly 
reduces the baking time and gives a 
more tender product. 

If one has not yet acquired a taste 
for a little of the bitter tang common 
to all citrus fruits when cooked, then 
repeated boilings in salt water are 
necessary to remove all bitterness. 

A casserole of glass or earthenware 
is to be preferred for baking. Lack- 
ing that, one of enamelware will do. 
In all cases have a close-fitting lid, 
since the amountof evaporation affects 
the result. The illustration shows 
one of the interesting French pottery 
casseroles available this spring in 
many sizes. 


Basting several times, when syrup 


does not completely cover the fruit, 
is advisable; the oranges are more 
tender, however, if completely im- 
mersed in syrup. 

The longer the fruit is baked, the 
darker the color and the stronger the 
taste will be. If sufficiently par- 
boiled first, then 114 to 2 hours will be 
just right for an amber product. If 
part corn syrup is used, the syrup 
will not re-crystallize as it cooks down. 
It is wise economy to bake two or 
three times the amount needed for 
one service and to seal the surplus in 
jars. Some recipes call for the whole 
orange baked. It is evident that the 
syrup cannot penetrate to the inside 
in this length of time and so the pulp 
may be bitter and too sour. For that 
reason it is better to section or punc- 
ture the orange, rather than to bake 
it whole. (More recipes on page 44 
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More time for other interests in this modern gas-equipped home 


They have no maid, but her time is her own. Tuesday, she shops; Wednesday, plays bridge; Satur- 
day, picnics with the children—yet, what delicious, piping hot meals she serves. What is her secret? 


‘No mystery about it,’’ Marian smiles. ‘I just make 
my wonderful new gas range do most of the work. 


“I£I want to leave in the afternoon, I slip my dishes 
into the oven, set the heat regulator—and vanish. 
“Thanks to that smooth closed top, I can prepare one 
dish and keep others hot with the same burner. See, 
I have an automatic lighter, too. 

“Do you wonder I’m so enthusiastic? Why, I was 
almost a slave to the kitchen until John bought me this 
handsome new range.” 


Thousands of home-makers echo her glowing praise. 
A good gas range brings better cooking —more leisure. 
Gas is the only fuel that gives full heat, instantly. 
With its speed, convenience and economy, with its 
colorful beauty, the modern gas range surpasses any 
other cooking device ever developed. 

See the gleaming new models at your gas company’s or 
appliance dealer’s showrooms. . . . Moderate first cost. 
Easy terms to fit your household budget. 

















Mrs. Richard W. Matthews 
Of Seattle Gives a Menu Which 
ts Good at Any Time of Year, 
But Particularly Appropriate for 
Celebrations of St. Patrick’s Day 








“Well, I hate company,” she declared vehemently. | 
“There are so many dishes and everything. . . . It’s | 
bad enough working for Bob and me every day with- 
out adding company...” 

There’s a song that runs 18 along like this: “I don’t 
know where I’m going, but I’m on my way!” That’s 
probably the way all the ““Nidges”’ feel about house- 
keeping. An idealistic view was given to it a few 
centuries ago, but today the view is that “housekeep- 
ing lacks kick.” 

I’m sure, however, that it would be less burden. 
some, especially company entertaining, if we were 
more like little Oumi and remembered that simpli- 
city should be our keynote: 


“When little Oumi of Japan 
Went shopping, pit-a-pat, 

She bought a fan of paper 
And a little sleeping mat. 
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“For really, don’t you think so, them 

r With a lily and a fan : 
It’s a little overcrowded?’ B So the 
Said Oumi of Japan.” abbrey 
ye eat iS 
That’s why my “green-and-white’” menu is my |) natura 
favorite and that of my guests. The menu repeats |) dict, « 
its various successes. One friend even came back for |) often 
more. She asked me to have the same dinner so that to occ 

her husband could sample some of the dishes! 
It’s. 
Green and White Menu 
Minted Pears © Perhay 
Lamb or pork chop fillets Buttered peas | agains 
Mashed potatoes Brown Gravy econ 
Emerald Isle Salad i i 
Parkerhouse Rolls Butter Poe 

ae ganas Watermelon Pickles Relis Celery | poisot 
PHOTOGRAPH BY RALPH YOUNG STUDIOS Green and White Sherbet 4 throug 
Pistachio Cream Cake may | 

Green and White Mints Coffee | 

This amount serves six amply and costs around 





M (sreen and five dollars; six at the most, depending upon the 
locality and season. I make my own salad dressing, 

can my own pears, beets, and such, so that reduces 

e e the cost a little. I am supposing, however, that I 

\\ h C Cr have bought them and have included the price in my 
l ec l Nn Nn ec shopping list. Also, I am presuming that there are 

already in the house such staples as stale bread, 

eggs, butter, shortening, coffee, etc. Sometimes I use 










‘« lamb and other times, pork. 
OOKS like you’re going to have company,” Marketing List 
Nidges commented after a few peeks at the table 1 can pears............. $0.30 | Small can crushed pine- 
I had started to set. “Kay Matthews, do you mean to 1 bottle lime juice....... .05 | _ apple... ......;...... 15 
tell me that you are wasting all your energy over a red- er ‘(price de- - eee eens. « - 
hot stove on a day like this?” “Nidges” is a very good pends upon Bnd cn coloring. . . = Seca .20 
friend of mine; she has always seemed to respect my 1 bunch of celery........ .10 | 2 cans peas............. .35 
ideas and judgment, but I think that for the first time in 2 dozen rolls............ .40 | 1 head lettuce........... .05 
race years her mind wavered as to the wisdom of such a . Sayre 28g wae 75 a Sree eee = 
ecision. PSUR OEE s) osca se aioe sso.5.0 hos .25 | 1 bo F 

“T’m having a glorious time,” I laughed. “And I’m 2 green peppers ......... 10] 1 oe arse 4 
cool—cool as a cucumber. I’ve rested and bathed, dinner _} bottle emrelettes..... . -16 | 1 head cabbage (medium). 
is almost ready, and I don’t feel as if I’ve done any work.” pipe eo ~—— wanda) > Coe teen Danaea. 
(You see, this conversation took place on a hot July day.) Salted pistachio nuts..... 10 Te $4.81 
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BRAN 





é pei find a lot more things 
i to do than you did in yes- 


m tercay’s world. But only the 
® same number of hours to do 
& them in. 

So the pace is fast; everything is 


| abl 


eat 


eviated. The very food you 
is concentrated. And when 
iral bulk is lost from your 


diet, constipation—often mild, 


nat 


often unnoticed—is almost sure 
to occur. 


It’s 9 to 1 you need Bran 


Perhaps for a while you can win 
against nature, for a strong vital- 
ity can stand a good deal. Perhaps 
you have not felt the drag of 
poisons which food wastes spread 
through the system; your head 
may be just as keen and your 
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TO Bs 


enthusiasm just as high as they 


have always been. 


But why try tolive this tabloid life 
on a tabloid diet—when it is so 
easy to enjoy the benefits of bran? 


Nature’s food— in 
delicious form 


Nearly everybody is handicapped 
by lack of bulk food—but obvi- 
ously not everyone in the same 
degree. That’s why there are two 
Post’s cereals prepared for this 
particular purpose. 


POST'S BRAN FLAKES is a regu- » 
lator. Bran with other parts of 
wheat. It supplies the bulk food 
which most of us need; even 
those who aren’t aware of the 
fact. Bran Flakes belongs on just 
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LANCE 


TABLOID LIFE 
hut which kind of bran do you need ? 


” "tae delicious lacalive Viggen 


i 


| 























about every breakfast table. It is 
on millions of them. For these 
dainty toasted amber flakes, so 
flavory and alluring, are eaten by 
more families than any other 
bran food in the world. Try 
them and you'll know why; all 
ready to eat—just add milk or 
cream, 


<3 WHOLE BRAN is for stubborn 
or chronic constipation due to 
insufficient bulk in the diet. It is 
full strength bran. Just as effec- 
tiveas any fullstrength bran cereal 
but a triumph of taste. You will 
want to eat these crisp, crunchy 
little shreds “straight” from the 
package with milk or cream. Or 
sprinkled over fruit or berries. 
Two tablespoons make an effec- 
tive serving. An irresistible way 
to serve Whole Bran is in muf- 


« 














THIS 


fins—puffy, golden morsels that 
melt in the mouth. Use the new 


recipe on the package. 


You can get Post’s bran cereals 
from your grocer; and remem- 
ber, when in hotels, restaurants, 
and on trains, that you can always 
order these delicious foods in 
individual packages. 


You know which of these two 


appetizing 
for you. Both are products of 


foods is the one 


General Foods Corporation. 





Constipation, due to insufficient bulk 
in the diet, should yield to one of 
these cereals. If your case ts abnormal, 
consult a compete nt phys ician at once 


and follow his advice. 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 
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For breakfast variety: the juice of this better grapefruit 


T is right that winter breakfasts should 

be heavier. But you must be even more 
liberal with the fresh fruits needed to bal- 
ance the meal. 

Variety need be no problem, since full- 
flavored Sunkist Grapefruit is now so 
plentiful. 

Sunkist Grapefruit Juice is a tangy, 
bracing treat no family wants to miss. 
Served fresh, you are certain of its full 
healthfulness. And since Sunkist Grape- 
fruit are practically seedless, their juice is 
so easily extracted that there is no need 
to experiment with other kinds. 

You find them ideal, also, for breakfast 
halves. Merely cut in two and serve. The 
tender, juicy sections lift right out with 
the spoon. Neither sugar nor salt is needed 
for most tastes. 

“Easier to prepare’’ applies as well to 
salads and desserts. Follow the illustrated 
method and you have crisp segments en- 
tirely free from membrane in no time at all. 


Serve Sunkist Grapefruit often—for en- 


joyment, and for the alkaline reaction cf 





citrus fruits which helps to prevent and 
correct Acidosis—the widespread ailment 
caused by over-indulgence in good and 
necessary but acid-forming foods such as 


eggs, meats and cereals. 


As an assurance of dependable quality, 
look for the trademark “Sunkist” stamped 
on the skin and on the tissue wrapper of 
grapefruit. 

FREE— New Recipe Booklet 


Send for the new, free booklet, “Sunkist 
Grapefruit Recipes,” telling many ways to 
serve this delicious, full-flavored fruit. 
Contains time-saving preparation hints 
and section on health, including“reducing”’ 


suggestions. Mail coupon. ©1981 G.F.G.x. 


Sunkist 


full-flavored 


Grapefruit 


Div. G-1803, Box 530, StationC fF 


os Angeles, California 


= 


Send me Free, the new book- 
let, Sunkist Grapefruit Recipes. 
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At breakfast, merely halve Sunkist 
Grapefruit and eat. Sections lift 
right out. No bitter center core. 
Practically seedless. Serve without 
sugar or salt for average tastes. 


































Sunkist Grapefruit enables you to 
prepare sections and slices this quick 
way. Pare fruit, removing all thin in- 
side membrane down to juicy pulp. 
Then slice—or free sections from 
membrane as shown below. 





The firm but tender “meat” of 
Sunkist Grapefruit is easily sepa- 
rated from the membrane. Peel, then 
cut with a sharp knife on either side 
of each membrane and remove pulp, 
section by section 
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I am fortunate comma however, to 
possess an electric refrigerator, so I 
make my own sherbet. I color half 
the sherbet green and add crushed 
pineapple to the other half. I serve 
it in green and white sherbet glasses, 
one scoop of each color, thus appeal- 
ing to the eye as well as to the palate. 
For decoration, I use white flowers 
with green foliage in a crystal glass 
bowl or vase; tall green candles also 
add color and a dash of romance. If 
you live in a large town or city you 
can purchase the pretty little green 
sugar cubes. With the exception of 
the centerpiece, my napery is pure 
white; the centerpiece has just a sug- 
gestion of green worked in its em- 
broidered design. The china is white 
with a tiny flowered border. For the 
most part, though, I am able to carry 
out the color scheme in the dishes, as 
the glassware, cake-plates, salt and 
pepper cellars are green and white. 

Little Oumi of Japan did her shop- 
ping just a few minutes before the 
company arrived. I don’t wait until 
the company arrives. I start the day 
before; but when one can really enjoy 
the guests as a result of early prepa- 
ration, isn’t it worth it? Knowing 
the menu that I am going to serve, 
I am able to do everything mechan- 
ically. I order the groceries the day 
before; the meat and cream are de- 
livered the morning of the “fatal 
day.” 


HEN I have the inclination in 

cool weather, I bake my rolls. I 
have a recipe that requires only 1% 
hours for preparation. But when I am 
lazy I buy them—excellent ones, too 
—at a nearby bakery. (I put in my 
order the day before.) The afternoon 
before, I boil the eggs, (four), and 
bake the sponge cake. The latter 
may be kept in all its pristine splen- 
dor by being wrapped in waxed paper 
and a cloth. If I have a few extra 
moments in the evening, I chop the 
vegetables for the salad and keep 
them in the refrigerator. My hus- 
band has to be at work by 8 o'clock, 
so I get up at 6:30 or 7:00, depending 
how successful I am in my struggle 
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with sleep. Around eight o’clock, I | 
make the sherbet and gelatine cubes, 
clean the celery and make the sponge- 
cake if this has not been made the 
day before. I also go over the house, 
seeing that it looks its best. After 
lunch I prepare the mayonnaise, mint 
the pears and arrange the salad on 
the plates. Keeping the food in the 
refrigerator enables me to serve them 
instantly in perfect coldness and 
scintillant temptation right to the 
table. I then peel the potatoes and 
set the table. This generally takes 
my time until about 3:30. My next 
hour is spent in resting and bathing. 
Altogether it takes me around 2% 
hours to prepare the dinner, exclud- 
ing the cooking and table setting. 
I allow four hours when I bake rolls. 

As dinner is to be served at 7 
o'clock, I frost the cake at 5:00, 


1931] 


37 


honey ight. 
WAFFLES 





start the meat cooking at 5:45, the 
potatoes at 6:15, and the coffee and 
gravy last, of course. 
married long enough to have a maid! 
Once in an eon I can inveigle my 
young sister into playing maid, but 
most of the time I am both hostess 
and maid. I have the dishes set out 
so that I can pop the food onto them 
at a moment's notice. The longest 
wait is between the main course and 
dessert, but then my husband has a 
penchant for telling stories; lucky, am | 
I not? The cake is already on the 
plates and it takes only three minutes 
to scoop out the sherbet. 

My menu and recipes are all very 
simple; here are three of them. 

Minted Pears: Canned pears dipped 
in lime juice, sprinkled with chopped 
mint and filled with cheese balls. 

Emerald Isle Salad: Green gelatine, 
flavored with onion juice, molded with 
chopped eggs, red pimiento, shredded 
cabbage, chopped stuffed olives; 
garnished with salad dressing and 
slices of pickled beets. 

Chop Fillets: Browned meat with 
dressing on top, garnished with green 
pepper bands. Parboil the pepper 
bands in water with a pinch of bicar- 
bonate of soda, place a band on each 
chop and fill with shredded onion 
which has been fried brown. 

















Kay Matthews 


THE author of this article looks 

as though she would find it fun 
rather than work to get a good 
dinner ready for company, doesn’t 
she? That is the attitude toward 
housekeeping that we of Sunset like 
—and it 1s evidently the attitude of 
Sunsets women readers in general. 
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Shanas night is the waffle 
hour everywhere. You will find the 
recipe given below just a little differ- 
ent and delicious. The secret is in the 
use of Burnett’s Vanilla. It adds a 
delicate flavor that is irresistible. 


BURNETT’S WAFFLES 


2% cups pastry flour or i tsp. salt 


24% cups bread flour 3 eggs 
4 tsp. baking powder 
2 tbsp. eugar 


¥4 cup oil or melted shortening 
1% cups milk 
ltsp. Burnett’s Vanilla 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients; 
beat the eggs and stir in the oil or melted 
shortening. Add the milk, and then the dry 
ingredients all at once. Add the vanilla. Beat 
until thoroughly mixed and bake in a hot 
waffle iron about five minutes. Serve with 
maple syrup. 


Good ingredients, good reci- 


pes, skilled cooking, correct cooking 


heat—all are wasted unless the flavor 
of the dish is pleasing. Everyone eats 
for flavor. Burnett’s Vanilla and other 
flavoring extracts are uniform in 
quality, purity and delicacy of flavor. 
That is why they are the choice of so 
many famous cooks. 


Send ten cents for “‘Doubly Delicious 
Desserts,” a booklet full of new recipes. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HIS WAITRESS KNOWS 
THE WAY TO HIS HEART 


Serve A-1 Sauce... the savory table 
sauce that gives meat chef-like flavor that 
men smile over in their favorite eating 
places. It’s the seasoning that knowing 
waitresses always serve with meat. Just 
put a bottle on the table at home and see 
how eagerly He reaches for it. 

A-1 Sauce is marvelous as a seasoning in 
cooking, too. Write for the free booklet— 
“Twenty-five Ways to a Man’s’ 
Heart.” G. F. Heublein & Bro, 
Desk 91, Hartford, Conn. 
Ask for A-1 Sauce when you 
eat at hotels and restaurants 

























A NEW ROOF 
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WRITERS 


ONG ReQuiReMeNT} Advance Royalty Payments, 
ALKING PICTURE New Talking-Picture Song requirements, 
etc., fully explained in our Free instruc- 
Ml tive book. Writers of Words or Music 
# for songs may submit their work for free 
tion and ad: Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. We revise, compose, 
arrange music and secure Copyrights. 
Our modern method guarantees approval. 
Write Today—Newcomer fevoietes. 
idabeenain 1676-Q Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Ways of Cooking 
Western Fish 


Prizewinning Recipes in December Contest 


Fried Razor Clams 


recommend this recipe to anyone who heretofore has found fried clams 

a food on which one could chew and chew and chew and chew! To 

clean, scald live clams until the shell opens; pour off hot water and 
immediately cover with cold water. Remove from shells, cut off the neck, 
and cut the black part out of the body, using a sharp paring knife and 
being careful not to tear the clam apart. Remove gills; split down the 
front and on through the digger, leaving the back intact. Remove all 
remaining black. Be very careful not to break the thin, skin-like lining 
which holds the muscles together. Drain and lay flat. To fry, beat 
an egg, add equal quantity of milk, and salt and pepper to taste. Dip 
the dry clam in egg and milk mixture and roll in flour. Have ready a 
skillet of rather deep fat (I use cooking oil) very hot; put in the clams, 
one or two at a time. When brown on one side turn and brown the 
other side. Clams fried in this manner are delicious and very tender. 
Keep the cooking oil at a high temperature (390 degrees).—Mrs. W. L. 
Bozley, South Bend, Washington. $5.00 first prize. 


Baked Barracuda or Red Salmon 


3 pounds of fish Salt and pepper 
6 slices of bacon Parsley for garnishing 
Bacon fat for browning, and flour for dipping fish 
Have one large piece cut from as near center of fish as possible. With 
a sharp paring knife remove the skin and the fins, which cut away easily. 
= fish with damp cloth, and dip in flour with which the seasonings 
have been mixed. Have heavy skillet ready with bacon fat hot. Lay fish 
in skillet and brown carefully on all surfaces. On top of the fish spread 
sliced bacon and bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) for 45 minutes, being 
careful that the bacon does not burn but is crisp and brown. Remove 
to hot platter, garnish with parsley, and serve at once. This will serve 
6 persons nicely. With mashed potatoes and a spring salad it is a 
welcome supper dish.—Mrs. B. K. Kerr, Ventura, California. $1.00 


prize. 


Scalloped Olympia Oysters 


Drain 1 pint (about 200) Olympia oysters. Butter a baking dish and 
put in a layer of oysters, then a layer of cracker crumbs; sprinkle with 
salt and dot with small pieces of butter. Repeat until all are used. 
Beat 1 egg in a cup, add milk to half-fill cup, season with salt and pepper, 
and pour over oyster pudding, adding bits of butter over the top. Bake 
for 20 minutes in a not-too-hot oven (350 degrees) in order to retain 
plumpness of oysters.—Mrs. Jessie E. Ross, Portland, Oregon. $1.00 


prize. 


Abalone Chicken 


11% cupfuls of abalone meat, measured after 
grinding through food chopper 2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
2 eggs Dash of pepper 
Grind the raw abalone and mix with other ingredients. Form into 
cakes, and fry in deep hot fat (360 degrees on fat-frying thermometer) 
about 20 minutes, or until crispy and done. It is delicious!—Ruth L. 
Strahl, Whittier, California. $1.00 prize. 


11% cupfuls of cracker meal 


Shrimp Omelet 


Make a French omelet; just before turning add some diced cooked 
shrimp and then fold over. Pour over the top a light textured cream 
sauce, cover with grated cheese and slip under the broiler for a minute 
or two. Garnish with asparagus tips and serve.—Irene Stanton, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. $1.00 prize. 
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“Good heavens, Polly, what a racket! 
Why don’t you get some Morton’s Salt? 
lt NEVER cakes or hardens, you know.”’ { 





























Don’t put up with old-fashioned salts that 
have to be pounded into usable consistency! 
It’s needless when Morton’s Iodized Salt 
pours freely whether the weather is wet or dry. 
Too, it protects your children from simple 
goiter, with its loss of appetite, lack of vigor 
and backwardness at school. Try it soon! 


1ODIZED OR PLAIN 


When it rains 
























The 
Quality-built 
Fence... 


for every size home 
And it costs no more 


Why put off fencing your home? It may 
not cost as much as you think. Let a 
ae representative give you the facts. 

e will show you how Cyclone Fence re- 
turns many times its cost to your ounds 
in added beauty, usefulness and value. 

Cyclone Fence is “built up to quality” 
—not “built down to price.’ ae its mod- 
erate cost will surprise you. Our trained 
men install your fence. Prompt service 
pee ge 0 job too large—no job too 
small. Get our estimate before you buy 
fence. Phone, wire or write. 


Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Erection Crewsinstall fence every- 
where. Phone, wire or write for information. 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Portland, Oregon Los Angeles 
San Francisco Seattle 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Cyclone—not a “type” of fence—but fence made exclusively 
by Cyclone Fence Company and identi fied by this trademark 
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Homes 


Consultation Service 
Conducted by William I. Garren, Architect 


We Renewed Our Fireplace 


WONDER if I may give some 
| “ help to R. H. J., Sprague, Wash- 
| ington, who in the December copy of 

Sunset MaGazine asked how to re- 
new a brick fireplace. In our home 
we have a brick fireplace which had 
grown faded and shabby looking. At 
the paint shop I purchased a small 
quantity of Venetian powder, also 
some tobacco brown pigment, which I 
mixed with boiled linseed oil. (One 
has to experiment to get the desired 
color of dull brick 


architect, or engineer to advise you 
what to do, for it is almost impossible 
to advise upon such a matter without 
knowing whether the chimney is 
settling away from the house or 
whether the house is hanging onto the 
chimney. Apparently the house and 
chimney are not settling similarly and 
the foundation has not been properly 
designed to create an equal settle- 
ment. A brick chimney should be 
strapped to a wood structure about 
every 8 feet with iron straps. The 
foundation for the house should be 

so designed that 





shade.) I mixedall 
to a consistency of 
cream and applied 
the mixture with 
a brush, outlining 
each brick very 
lightly with dull 
black paint. Be- 
fore the coating 
was dry I rubbed 
carefully over the 
outlines withasoft 


Tie 

WITH 
IRON 

STRAP 





chimney and 
house will settle 
alike or together. 
Any estimate | 
would give you 
would be a guess- 


2nd FLOOR 

















too decided lines. 
|Our results were 
| most. satisfactory 
| and our fireplace 
looks bright and 
fresh again at a 
cost of about ' 


IRON 
STRAP 


cloth to take away , 











twenty-five cents. 





Be sure to try it 








out on some por- 








ous substance be- L 





ny 
a 


so my guess 1s 
$150. The accom- 
panying sketch 
shows the correct 
way to tie a chim- 
ney to the wood 
structure of a 
house.—Architect. 
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Plan Books 


We want to build a 
small five-room 
house. About $4,000 
is all we have to 
spend. Would it pay 
us to have an archi 
tect or could we get 
what we want from 
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coating to the fire- 
place in order to 
get the desired 
color,whichshould 
be a dull brick red. 
—Mrs. E. S. L, 
Pomona, Calif. 
Epitror’s Note: 
—This is the true 


SHOWING 












Pac onicalt TE 


| FOUN DATION & TES | 


plan books?—W. L. 
D., Reno, Nevada. 
Consultation: 
Many queries 
come in each 
month on this 
problem. Stock 
plans can be pur 
chased for $25 or 
$30, some at less 





a 





CHIMNEY 








SUNSET spirit we 
like; passing along an idea to others. 
Thank you, Mrs. E. S. I. of Pomona. 
a © 
Settling Chimney 

What is the best remedy for a fireplace 
chimney that is settling? It is on the outside 
of a stucco house, and at the present time 
between the house and the chimney there is 
an open space of about an inch, in its worst 
place. Inside the house, the tile floor of the 
fireplace is drawn away from the room floor 
quite a bit, also. I would appreciate early 
advice from you, and if go an approxi- 
mate estimate.—L. E. ., Hollywood, Calif. 


Consultation: I would suggest that 
you call in some reliable contractor, 





cost. In the long 
run, howeyer, you will save money by 
hiring an architect. You can get full 
and satisfactory architect’s services 
from the younger men in the profes- 
sion for as little as $240 on a $4,000 
house; you may secure the service of a 
junior architect for much less. Two 
hundred dollars spent in this way will 
ordinarily be the best investment you 
can make in the small house, and $200 


may be entirely absorbed in economies . 


an architect will secure. If you pur- 
chase stock plans, it is well to have 
an architect as a consultant inspect 
work during construction.—Architect. 
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1525 


| for best letters on 


“WHY I'D BUY 


PABCO SHINGLES” 


Any home owner who can write a good 


$500 IN 


CASH FOR etter stands a good chance to win a 
JUST ONE cash prize—or a PABCO SHINGLE 
LETTER _ ROOF. 


You have seen PABCO Shingles on a 
neighbor's roof and have admired them, or you have read 
| about them in our advertisements. Being interested in 
modernizing and beautifying your home you may have felt 
that when you needed a decorative, long-lasting, fire-resist- 
ing roof, you would specify these famous shingles. 
Here is an opportunity to tell us why you prefer PABCO 
Shingles—with a good chance of winning a prize for doing it! 
All you have to do is to write a letter telling us why you, as 
a home owner, would like to have PABCO Shingles on your 
house. For example, why you believe them to be better 
than all others, why they would improve the appearance of 
your home or make it more comfortable and lengthen its 
life, why they would increase its value. Or any other reasons. 


BIG MONEY FOR LITTLE LETTERS 
We don't want "fine writing,'’ nor a fancy presentation 
elaborately gotten up and tied with ribbon. 


We do want a straightforward statement of your reasons 
for wanting a roof of PABCO Shingles, a letter that will 
present their advantages as they appeal to’you. You stand 
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FOR WESTERNERS 
OntyY.... 







a good chance of winning a good prize—in cash, or in the 
form of a PABCO Shingle Roof for your home. 


WE WILL HELP YOU 
Read the conditions, then get complete information about 
the famous PABCO Shingle Line by visiting the local 
PABCO dealer or authorized roofer. If this is inconvenient, 
mail the coupon below, or request a representative to call. 
Entirely without obligation of any sort on your part in any 
case. 7 pe our Pabco dealer or roofer will measure your 
roof and give you the approximate cost of applying PABCO 


Shingles. This good-will service will a you an excellent 
idea of the low cost of a PABCO Root. 


GO TO THE PABCO DEALER OR ROOFER 


Don't delay! Start now to get the necessary information 
and official entry blank so you will have plenty of time to 
prepare your letter. Start now to win a prize! 


$1525 IN PRIZES! 


ital Geta s <iuia 0.6 one cinieinss wwe a H0e s wins dle we'tns te Seleateleleld $500 
*Second prize. A Pabco Shingle Roof valued up to....------ 


*Third prize. A Pabco Shingle Roof valued up to-..---------- 200 
*Fourth prize. A Pabco Shingle Roof valued up to----..------ 175 
*Fifth prize. A Pabco Shingle Roof valued up to...--.---.-++-- 150 
*Sixth prize. A Pabco Shingle Roof valued up to.---------+--+- 125 
Seventh prize .. 2. ec ccc ccc cc cc ceccncsc cc cescssesscccces 50 

UE SE SEES cere er Mere ee rere trees rr cee 25 

Ninth ON Par eerrrrare Ree er ore ee et 15 

VOR PIER 5 oie civ sect e cc ee rede sceensssectvencescnees 10 

Eleventh to Fifteenth prizes—each $5.00.........--.--+eeee- 25 

$1525 


(*) See Rule No. 9 of ‘\Rules and Conditions of Contest’’ below. 


PABCO Shingle 





STORM PROOF... FIRE RETARDANT. . . BEAUTIFUL 


Read these Rules and Conditions Carefully 


The object of this contest is to enable Western home 
owners to see and know the outstanding qualities 
found in Pabco Shingles and to induce them to give 
us their impressions as to the most appealing features 
of this world-famous Western product. 


w 


Letters should give the best and most forceful 
reasons why the entrant would buy Pabco Shingles 
for his property. While actual inspection of Pabco 
Shingles and of Pabco Shingle jobs will enable 
the entrant to write a better letter, he need not 
buy anything and is under no obligation. 


All property owners, or members of their im- 
mediate families, in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico, are 
eligible, except employees of The Paraffine Com- 
panies, Inc. and its subsidiaries, and Pabco dis- 
tributors, dealers, application agents, employees. 
Consideration will be given simplicity, brevity, 
Neatness, appearance and compliance with the 
rules, but literary style, fancy language and elab- 
orately gotten up presentations will not count. 


The contest closes at midnight, Sunday, May 


31, 1931. Winners will be selected as soon after 


that date as possible and will be announced 
through placards displayed in dealers’ windows 
and through leaflets distributed by dealers and 
application agents. 

ntries must be on the official Entry Blank (ob- 
tainable from any Pabco Shingle distributor, 
dealer or application agent or from The Paraffine 
Companies, Inc.) and must be completely filled 
out. Each entry itsclf must be sent by first class 
mail, postage prepaid, to the Contest Director, 
The Parafine Companies, Inc., 475 Brannan 
Street, San Francisco, California. The Entry 
Certificate (a detachable portion of the Entry 
Blank) must be filled out completely and sent to 
the Pabco Dealer or Agent whose name appears 
on the reverse side of the certificate. 

Each entrant gives The Parafine Companies, Inc. 
the right to publish or otherwise use his or her 
entry as it sees fit. No entries will be returned. 


. Judges not afhliated with The Paraffine Com- 


panies, Inc., or its subsidiaries or its distributors, 
dealers or application agents, will be appointed 
and their decision will nal. 


8. In the event of ties,‘the full prize tied for will be awarded 
each tying contestant. 

9. In cases where Pabco Shingle Roofs are awarded to contest- 
ants who within the last five years have purchased Pabco 
Shingles for their homes, or whose homes have roofs of a 
type not suited to the use of Pabco Shingles, the cash equiva- 
lent will be awarded. COPYRIGHT 1931 


Mail this coupon for entry blank 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc. | 
Contest Department, San Francisco, Calif. ] 
Please send me Entry Blank and full information 

about the “Why I'd buy Pabco Shingles'’ Con- l 
test, and name of local Pabco Dealer or Roofer. | 


ee ae 
POS oo ces 
City and State 
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Amaizo Syrup on them. “What’s new?” 
flavor, the smoothness, 
richness and delicacy. That’s what! 


@ ANCAKES of the good old kind that you 
have been accustomed to eating seem like a 
brand new kind of pancakes when you put 
Why, the 


the rare combination of 


DON AMAIZO 


On the Radio Every 
Monday Night, Coast- 
to-Coast Hookup over 
the Columbia System. 





Hurry, whilethe pancake season lasts,and learnthenew 
delight of Amaizo Syrup-spread pancakes and waffles. 


There is Amaizo Golden Syrup, with a rich cane | 
flavor; and Amaizo Butterscotch Syrup with the 
flavor of old-fashioned butterscotch. Either is deli- 
cious on pancakes or waffles. Try each in turn and 


decide your personal preference. 


Other Amaizo Products of Quality: 


Amaizo Crystal White Syrup 
Amaizo Salad Oil 


Amaizo Corn Starch for Puddings, | 
Gravies, etc. 


Amaizo Gloss Starch for Laundry Use ep 


Amaia 


GOLDEN SYRUP... BUTTERSCOTCH 









AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO., 


ZO 







SUTTERSCOTCH | 
| _FLAVO 
SYRUP «/ Pi 


one cane es 


Mt“ 


SYRUP 


All grocers sell these syrups in cans of convenient sizes identified 
by the Amaizo name and the gingham background design. 


New York, Chicago 
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Housekeeping 
Hunches 


selves on the high degree of sani- 
tation in our homes, with our indi- 
vidual equipment of all kinds for each 
member of the family—and_ then 
violate all our rules by providing only 


room? Why not get a different col- 
ored glass for each one, and array 
them in all their glory on a small 
shelf, or put up a holder for each above 
that person’s toothbrushes? (No, that 
is not a misprint. More and more per- 
sons are discovering daily how much 
more satisfactory it is to own two 
toothbrushes and use them alter- 
nately. It is perfectly good economy, 
too, for each brush wears more than 
twice as long as it would if used twice 
a day.) 

Have you a broiling platter? If 
you haven’t, you are missing some. 
thing that puts more fun into cooking 
and more flavor into what is cooked 
Fireproof platters with deep rims, 
especially designed for use under the 
broiling flame, are now to be had in 
our western shops. I use mine for 
chops, fish, steaks, anything that fits! 
Broiled ground round steak is a real 
delicacy. First heat the platter in 
the oven, oil it well, and arrange flat 
cakes of ground meat on its surface. 
Dot the top of each cake with butter, 
and put under the flame. When well 
seared, sprinkle with salt and pepper 
(preferably fresh ground peppers), 
turn with cake turner or wide spatula, 
and cook the other side. For slices 
of salmon, filets of sole, or other fish, 
I use butter generously on both plat- 
ter and fish, since fish lacks fat and 
should have it supplied in the cooking. 
I hope you will try this excellent new 
platter soon. 

+ + 
_ Rain coats, galoshes, and even um- 
brellas need an occasional bath in 
order to keep spick and span in rainy 
weather. First, let them dry thor- 
oughly, then brush thoroughly to re- 
move as much dust as possible. Rub 
a damp, soapy cloth over the surface 
of the rain coat, rinse with a cloth 
wrung out of clear warm water, and 
hang on a clothes hanger to dry. 
Scrub the galoshes with a brush well 
lathered with soap, rinse with warm 
water, and dry in an airy place, not 
too close to a radiator. To clean an 
umbrella, open it and scrub with a 
soapy brush, rinse with plenty of 
clear water, then turn it upside down 
to dry, first wiping the ribs with a dry 











cloth to prevent them from rusting. 





SN’T it funny that we pride our- : 


one family drinking glass in the bath- : 
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Cook books have long recom- 
mended that the “‘fell,”’ the thin, pa- 
pery outer covering on the lamb car- 

cass, be removed before cooking. The 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture finds that 
the flavor of the meat is not affected 
by the fell. Leg of lamb keeps its 
shape better if cooked with the fell, 
but shoulder, saddle, and chops are 
improved by its removal. Unless a 
roast from which the fell has been re- 
moved has been rubbed well with 
flour, it will require longer to cook 
than a piece with the fell undisturbed. 
tt & 

Have you one of those smart new 
containers for keeping fresh vege- 
tables fresh and crisp for hours in the 
refrigerator? Just enough water clings 
to the leaves of celery, lettuce, etc., to 
keep them beautifully crisp, but no 
water should be added to the con- 
tainer itself. It is a smart idea to 
scald tomatoes, wipe them dry, and 
place them in the container a few 
hours before they are to be used. 
They may then be peeled immediately 
before using, which insures their look- 
ing as well as tasting fresh and bright. 
And by the way, these containers are 
excellent places for storing sandwiches 
that for one reason or another must be 
made some time in advance of serv- 
ing. 

+t - & 

A clever way to serve a dessert 
frozen in the mechanical refrigerator, 
is to turn out one trayful on a chilled 
platter, then turn out the second, and 
third too, if you are using three trays, 
on top of the first. Serve at the table 
amid admiring remarks of all as- 
sembled. 

a 

From my next-door neighbor I 
have learned many things, among 
them how to make garlic toast. Cut 
French bread in thick slices, brush 
the slices with oil or melted butter, 
rub with a cut clove of garlic, and 
brown the oiled side lightly under the 
broiling flame. Serve hot. This is 
particularly good with an Italian 
supper, or with a simple vegetable 
salad. 

t - & 

Do you have a set of those clever 
little pans in which a mere shell of 
cake may be baked? Of course they 
are good for dozens of other uses— 
and one of my favorite uses for them 
is for strawberry shortcake! I make 
plain biscuit dough slightly richer and 
considerably softer than usual, really 
a drop batter rather than a ‘dough. 
I oil the pans thoroughly, fill them 
three-fourths full of biscuit batter, 
and bake as usual. Turn out and 
butter generously while hot, fill with 
sweetened berries, top with whipped 
cream and an especially pretty whole 
berry, and serve at once.—G. A. C. 
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Yes, it actually cuts work in half 


F you really want to save your- 

self a lot of work, worry and 
expense just wax your floors 
with this new compound which 
is emulsified and blended by a 
new secret process—called the 
Koric Process. 


This remarkable process removes 
the objectionable features of ordi- 
nary wax and makes a super-fine 
wax compound that is creamy- 
smooth, supple and unusually 
durable. It is neither 
heavy, slow- drying 
nor sticky. 


When you use this 
new wax compound 
you'll discover, first 
of all, that in a very 
few minutes it gives 
the floor a soft, lus- 
trous beauty that 





adorns a room like gay sunlight. 


Then, as time goes on, your ad- 
miration will increase as you 
watch the rich, velvety surface 
resist heel-marks, scratches and 
wear much longer than you ever 
expected. 


Now, with less work, keep your 
floors gleaming... whether var- 
nished, shellaced, painted, waxed 
or covered with linoleum . . . and 
furniture gleaming just like new 
.-Use this new pro- 
cess wax. 


Attention: There is 
only one wax pre- 
pared by the Koric 
Process, and that is 
Old English. Made by 
The A. S. Boyle Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Windsor, Ontario. 


THE ONLY WAX MADE. By THE KORIC PROCESS 





Old English Wax 


PASTE and LIQUID 








Lot Calumels 


what fun baking can be! 
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Ir you want to know the greatest joy 
of baking—the thrill of turning out one 
glorious triumph after another— 
try Calumet Baking Powder. Calumet’s 
wonderful Double-Action makes baking 
success so easy that it is to-day the /arg- 
est-selling baking powder in the world! 
Calumet’s first action begins in the 
mixing bowl. It starts the leavening 
properly. Then, in the oven, the second 
action begins. It continues the leavening. 
Up!...up!... it keeps raising the 
batter and holds it high and light. Cakes, 
muffins, quick breads turn out so fine and 
delicate, beautifully baked—even though 
you may not be able to regulate your 
oven temperature with utmost accuracy. 


SEE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION— MAKE THIS TEST 


See for yourself how Calumet Baking Powder acts twice tomake your bak- 
ing better. Put two level teaspoons of Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
spoonsof water, stir rapidly five times and remove thespoon. The tiny, fine 
bubbles will rise slowly, half filling the glass. Thisis Calumet’s first action— 
theaction that Calumet specially provides to take placein the mixing bowl. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, stand the glass in a pan 
of Aot water on the stove. In a moment, a second rising will start and con- 
tinue until the mixture reaches the top of the glass. This is Calumet’s sec- 
ond action—the action that Calumet holds in reserve to take place in the 
heat of your oven. Make this test to-day. See Calumet’s Double-Action 


which protects your baking from failure. 


CALUMET 


All baking powders are required by law 
to be made of pure, wholesome ingredi- 
ents. But not all are alike in their action 
nor in the amount that should be used. 
And not all will give you equally fine 
results in your baking. Calumet is 
scientifically made of exactly the right 
ingredients, in exactly the right pro- 
portions to produce perfect leavening 
action—Double-Action! 

Remember to use only one level tea- 
spoon of Calumet to each cup of sifted 
flour. This is the usual Calumet propor- 
tion and should be followed for best re- 
sults—a real economy!... Mail coupon for 
the newCalumet Baking Book. Calumet is 
a product of General Foods Corporation. 


© 1931, G. F. CORP. 











The Double-Acting Baking Powder 


Ol = 


Street 


FREE! THE NEW CALUMET BAKING BOOK 
Marion Jane Parker, c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 








City 


State 











Fill in completely—print name and address 





S.-3-31 
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How to Bake Oranges 


(Continued from page 32) 
Baked Orange Slices, Mapled 


Note general directions given on 7 


page 32. 


Boil 6 orange still tender. Cutinto © 
& Ce 


slices 4 inch thick, place in a large 
casserole or baking pan. Cover with 

a syrup made of 

2 cupfuls of sugar 

34 cupful of corn syrup 

21% cupfuls of water 

2 teaspoonfuls of maple flavoring 
Cover and bake at moderate heat | 
to 1% hours. Place under the direct 
flame of the broiler a few minutes if 
slightly browned slices are desired. 
Maple flavoring blends particularly 
well with oranges. 


Baked Spiced Oranges 


Prepare oranges as for Mapled 
Slices. Add to the syrup one 2-inch 
piece of stick cinnamon, 12 cloves, 
and several slices of lemon rind. 
Bake as directed in first recipe. 
Adding ¥% teaspoonful of red coloring 
gives a pleasing color variation. 


Baked Stuffed Oranges 


Select small uniform sized oranges. 
Parboil till tender after lightly grating 
the skin to break the oil cells. Par- 
boiling may take 30 to 40 minutes. 

Remove from water and with a 
sharp knife or apple corer make a 
hole almost through each orange. 






¢ 





Gas Spee 


Stuff each with 1 teaspoonful of : 


butter and as many raisins or pitted 
dates or candied cherries as can be 
forced in. Place in a deep baking 
dish and cover with a syrup made in 
the following proportions: 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 cupfal of water 

1g cupful of corn syrup 
Bake, closely covered, 1% hours, 
basting occasionally if necessary. 

Variations: Stuff oranges with 

crushed pineapple or cocoanut or 
nuts. Just before serving whole or 
sliced baked oranges brown a marsh- 
mallow on each. 


Baked Orange Chrysanthemum 


Parboil four medium sized whole 
oranges one hour. Cut the rind back 
half way to form petals. Make a syrup 
as in Baked Orange Slices and color 
it with % teaspoonful of red coloring. 
Bake 1% hours, basting frequently. 

Baked oranges are good with ever 
so many different main dishes. With 
baked ham they make a most inter- 
esting combination, and they are 
equally good with chicken or other 
fowl, and with chops. One’s imagi- 
nation will supply plenty of oppor- 
tunities for’ serving these unusual 
dainties. 

The Mapled Orange Slices are 
delicious with ice cream. When 
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lanning to use them in that way it 
is well to cut the slices into small 


' sections before baking. 


Baked Orange Salad is an unusual 
though very simple dish to prepare. 
For a large plate of the salad to be 
served at the table, arrange narrow 
strips of baked orange on a bed of 
shredded and marinated lettuce. 
Center with a mound of cottage or 
cream cheese. Halves of small baked 
oranges filled with cheese make at- 
tractive individual salads. 


St. Patrick’s Day Ideas 
A CLAY PIPE filled with cigar- 


ettes, real or chocolate, makes a 
clever place card if a shamrock tag 
is attached. 

You may buy bright green cello- 
phane, now, instead of the well known 
dark green. Place a piece beneath 
ordinary foods on a simple plate and 
a St. Patrick’s day gaiety will prevail. 

Cut out or buy small green sham- 
rocks to glue to the candles. Re- 
member green ink for writing place 
cards and invitations. 


You may buy green marshmallows | 
for St. Patrick’s Day—and remember | 


| @ td 
“Listen to it crackle, brother!” 


the green sugar lumps for your table. 

Pistachio and lime are as suitable 
flavors for green coloring as is mint. 

rhree emrelettes, placed shamrock- 
wise, make a pretty garnish. With 
them, use a parsley stem. 

Canned pears, let stand overnight 
in their juice, which has been colored 
green and flavored with mint, are 
delicious. 

A potato animal for a place card 
is a suitable source of fun for St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

You may buy tiny potatoes of 
marzipan (almond paste) which are 
as delicious as they are clever. 

It is smart to tint mayonnaise, 
butter, or Philadelphia cream cheese 
a pale green for Irish menus. 

A March 17th picnic in our western 
land of early green spring is great. 
You may buy picnic paper dishes in 
pale green now. 

Notify your baker a day in advance 
and he will gladly bake green bread 
for your St. Patrick’s sandwiches. 
Such a sandwich is a dream of old 
Erin indeed, especially when filled 
with cream cheese and green peppers. 

Green oilcloth cut shamrock shape 
makes clever place doilies for St. 
Patrick’s day entertaining. 

Tiny biscuits placed to simulate 
leaves of a shamrock on the baking 
pan will cling together when served 
if the touching sides are dampened 
with milk and pressed together a bit. 

A giddy green tarlatan, tulle, net 
or glassine cloth over jade green 
rayon satin, over which are scattered 
silver shamrocks makes a delightful 
table cover —Doris Hudson Moss. 
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REALLY, part of the fun of eating Kellogg’s Rice Krispies is 
listening for the snap, pop and crackle as each toasted rice 
bubble meets milk or cream. You couldn’t serve a more 
fascinating cereal for the children. 


And how good for everybody at breakfast! That crunchy 
nut-toasted rice flavor makes appetites pick up. 

Rice Krispies are nourishing—yet so easy to digest. Ideal 
for nursery suppers. You'll welcome a bowlful for lunch, 
served with fresh or canned fruits or sweetened with honey. 

And there’s cooking. Use Rice Krispies in place of nut- 
meats in candies, macaroons, desserts. Sprinkle into soups in 
place of croutons. 

Order a red-and-green package your next visit to the 
grocer. Served by hotels, restaurants, dining-cars. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. The only cereal so crisp it actually 


7 
crackles! is ae “4a 
You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, broadcast over w3z and associated 
stations of the N. B.C. every Sunday evening at 10.30 E.S.T. Also KF 
Los Angeles, komo Seattle at 10.00, and koa Denver at 10.30. 





READY TO EAT 


HELP YOURSELF To . tS 
cht 
VT SAM 
LOGG c 
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Insull Utility Investments, 


Inc. 


Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 





: 


: investments of 
Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago, are almost exclu- 
sively in public utility companies 
in whose direction they have 
direct, intimate and authorita- 
tive participation. 

This relationship is doubly 
advantageous. The very existence 
of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities 
Co. of Chicago, by the extent 
of theirinvestmentsand through 
personalities, gives strength to 
the operating and financing 
companies whose securities are 
held, by assuring continuity of 
well-learned and well-tested 
practices and policies, and com- 
petent and experienced manage- 
ment in such companies; also, 
the interests of Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corpora- 
tion Securities Co. of Chicago, 
are represented and safeguarded 
through their participation in 
the direction of the companies 
whose securities they hold. 


Securities of Commonwealth 
Edison Company (Chicago), The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company (Chicago), Public 
Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Middle West Utilities 
Company, and Midland United 
Company, constitute directly or 
indirectly more than 90 per cent 
of the holdings of Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corpor- 
ation Securities Co. of Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago are listed on TheChicago 
Stock Exchange and traded in on the 
New York Curb. Booklet S4, 
describing these companies, and 
companies whose securities they hold, 
will be sent on request. 


Home 


Decorating Ideas 


I HAVE found bias tape, in both 
silk and cotton, one of my greatest 
| helps in redecorating our little home. 
| My husband’s most comfortable 
chair was badly faded and worn, but 
now it is the smartest looking piece in 
our living-room. Since our house is 
“cottagey” rather than formal, with 
denim-upholstered davenport in dull 
green, and cretonne draperies, in 
which green and rosy red predomi- 
nate, I selected a soft green cotton rep 
to use for a slip cover for the chair. 
The seams were pinned on the right 
side, basted, stitched, then trimmed 
to even width—not too narrow, for 
that would cause the seams to pull out 
later. These raw seams were then 
covered with half-inch wide bias tape 
in black percale, stitched tight, using 
the sewing machine. One seam at the 
back of the chair was left open and 
supplied with stout snaps. 

Our kitchen and breakfast room 
windows are beautiful now, too, in 
their crisp new curtains of creamy 
yellow organdie, with three rows of 
double fold bias tape stitched flat to 
form a decoration along the sides and 
ends, which are hemmed. One row of 











Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc. 
Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 
72 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 


tape is rose color, one blue, and one 
lavender. 

I use the binder attachment on my 
electric sewing machine always in 
sewing bias tape. Here are the direc- 
tions that I follow: First, fold the end 
of the tape and cut toa point. Insert 
the pointed end of the tape in the slot 
on the right side of the binder, then, 
using the point of a stiletto or a pin on 
the inside of the scroll, push the end 
of the tape through the scroll. Lower 
the presser foot bar and stitch a short 
distance to make sure that the tape is 
threaded through the scroll evenly 
and that the binder is adjusted to 
bring the stitching near enough to 
the edge for satisfactory appearance 
Hold the tape in position with the 
right hand, guiding it through the 
slot evenly and without stretching. 
Insert the raw edge of the material to 
be bound between the lips of the scroll 
at the left, making sure that the ma- 
terial is smooth but with a full seam’s 
width enclosed. 

Whenever rows of double fold bias 
tape are desired for decoration, as in 
the case of the curtains mentioned 
above, use half-inch tape in the 
binder, place the material to be 
decorated under the binder, lower 
the present foot and stitch. Guide 
the line to be decorated as it goes 
| under the binder. The tape will be 





| folded and the two turned-in edges 
| will be stitched to the material, all in 














| one operation —M. M. M. , Oregon. 
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--a tempting dinner dish 
at less than 10c¢ a serving 









Your 
Choice | 
in 
Glass 
or 
Can 


[LYNDEN | 

BRAND 4 

Chicken & Egg 
Noodles 


Composed of pure egg nocdles, 
25% tender chicken meat, chick- 
en broth. 

Always correct, yet p pleasantly 
economical. Try it tod , your 
guests will be pleased. For free 
recipe booklet, address Washing- 
ton Co-Operative Egg & Poultry 
Ass'n, Seattle. 
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Why Suffer with 
Skin Troubles when 


Cuticura 


a Heals 
Price 25c. each. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 6: 6B, Mal Malden, Mass, 














CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing vo? Safe! 

Atall drug, shoe and dept. stores. 





Zino-pads 






Begone’ 


an one on— 
he pain is gone! 
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Home Heating 


(Continued from page 30) 


We can transfer, conduct or con- 
vect heat from the basement or fur- 
nace to the rooms by several means. 

First let us consider its transfer by 
means of air. Warm air systems with 
an inside warm air return are more 
economical on fuel than those with 
an outside cold air supply exclusively. 
Where inside returns are used some 
attention should be given to the ad- 
mittance of fresh air into the house. 
This usually comes through the 
cracks that are not weatherstripped 
and through open doors or windows 
or through walls, all of which are 
slightly porous. In the use of warm 
air systems do not expect air to travel 
more than 20 feet horizontally with- 
out the aid of a fan. Do not expect 
warm air to travel down hill. Base- 
ment warm air pipes should pitch 
upward from the furnace, should be 
fitted with dampers and they should be 


_ well insulated. As to size of furnaces, 
| do not expect a candle ina tomate can 


to generate sufficient heat for a house. 
When in doubt consult an expert on 
this type of heating. 

A second method of heat transfer 
is by hot water which like air, due to 
changes in density, will when heated 
rise and circulate through a system of 
radiators in the house and return as it 
cools. Except under ideal conditions 
of installation it is always advisable 
to use a pump to aid the circulation 
of the water. 

The third element in heat transfer 
is the vapor or steam system based on 
the same physical principle men- 
tioned. The proper operation of any 
heat transfer system depends on the 
proper sized furnace, well constructed 
and designed for the type of fuel it is 
to use, and upon the proper propor- 
tioning of all the supply pipes or 
ducts, and the proper size and loca- 


tion of registers or radiators; these, 


together with good valves and me- 


| chanical devices and proper insula- 
| tion against heat losses. 


The system 
selected is often determined by cost. 
The pipeless furnace is practical 


Iti’ a good idea~ 


to make a cover of glazed chintz or 
pretty oilcloth, to protect the elec- 
tric heater from dust and dampness 
when it is not 
in use. The 
family type- 
writer, too, 
may have a 
cover of this 
kind. 
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To Help Plan 
your home to meet 


Tomorrow’s Electrical Needs 


IN California, the Electrical Industry maintains 
an established advisory board of electrical experts 
whose responsibility is to anticipate the electrical 
needs of the home for the next five—ten—fifteen 
years. This Bureau of electrical men has the 
trend of the industry at its finger-tips, and its 
services are available without obligation to every- 
body desirous of equipping their homes with 
wiring facilities adequate to efficiently serve them 
for many years hence. 

You should communicate with the Electrical 
Bureau so they may advise you as to the modern, 
approved “Red Seal” standard wiring specifica- 
tions which apply to 

... building a dwelling 

... improving your present dwelling 
... installing an electrical range 

... installing electrical heating 

... installing electrical water-heating 


... economical operation of the electrical 
refrigerator, washing machine, or 
other labor-saving devices. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the Industry 
as an advisory bureau to impartially serve all users of electricity. 
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“TI Knew You’d 
Be Surprised 


eSaid Margaret's Mother. 


g’/ 
e 


BL - . . 
eWHY... I've never been so surprised in all my life,” answered Margaret 


as she gazed on the soft, luxurious rug at her feet. 


come from?” 


“That’s a secret,” replied her Mother fondly, 
“but first you must tell me if you like it.” 
“Like it!’ said Margaret gaily, “I never 
would have dreamed a rug could do so much 
for any room. The more I look at it, the 
more I think it must have been made to go 
with my mahogany.” 

“You’ve almost guessed the secret,’’ smiled 
her Mother. 

“As for the colors . . . and the pattern,” con- 
tinued Margaret, still lost in admiration, 
“they add just the right note of warmth and 
dignity! However did you find a rug that 
completes so perfectly the decorative scheme 
I had in mind.” 

“Tt’s a long story,” began her Mother. “Of 
course I knew that like every other bride, 
you wanted the rugs in your first home to be 
as charming and correct as possible. That 
was why I made it my business to look at a 
selection of Whittall rugs. I’ve been buying 
them for years, but never realized there were 
so many new facts to be learned.” 

“Yes, yes, go on,” interrupted Margaret, 


anxiously. 
“T discovered that there is a Whittall rug 
to suit every kind of furniture . . . and blend 


with any decorative scheme. I told the 
salesman about your old Sheraton desk . . . 
and how you’d built your whole living 


“Wherever did it 


room around that one piece of furniture.” 
“What did he say?” queried Margaret. 

“He suggested a Whittall Anglo-Persian im- 
mediately, because the soft mysterious colors 
in the background emphasized so well the 
richness of the mahogany. Then the patterns 
are appropriate, too. Many of them are 
reproduced from antique, Persian rugs. Just 
notice the motifs of Persian symbols in this 
particular rug. Don’t you see how they 
reflect the true beauty of the wood in your 
beloved desk . . . and chairs?” 

“No wonder the combination is so success- 
ful,” sighed Margaret admiringly. 

“Then he showed me some of their new 
lustre rugs, just as soft and silky as anything 
you could ever imagine...” 

“But I want to know more about this rug,” 
insisted Margaret, “and how it happened to 
get here. Why Harry will never recognize 
this room . . . it’s so improved.” 

“He’s apt to recognize the rug,” answered 
her Mother, “because he helped to pick it 
out. You see your Father and I have been 
thinking about a wedding present for you 
and have decided—”’ 

“To give me this Anglo-Persian?”? cried 
Margaret happily. 

“Of course,” laughed her Mother, “didn’t 
I tell you this was going to be a story with a 
sappy ending?” 


. MarcGakret's first Whittall rug has been correctly styled to suit her new mahogany. We're sure 


she won't be satisfied until her home has many more. 


Offered for her selection will be rare old de- 


signs in the famous Anglo-Persian quality or authentic Oriental reproductions in the new lustre 


finish. 


styled to cooperate with any decorative scheme . 


No matter which ones she chooses she's bound to be right . . . because Whittall rugs are 


. period of furniture . . . or type of wood. 


Note: This is the first story of a series about 
Margaret... her new home...and her rugs. 





WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LTD., WORCESTER, MASS. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO-PERSIAN QUALITY 
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where the house is very compact in 
plan and where all rooms open out 
onto the central heated space. 


Where heating accompanied by |) 


ventilation is desired in very warm 
climates the combined warm air and 
fan system may in the summer be 
used to circulate or create air motion 
and thereby cooling. 

One cannot give too much atten- 
tion to insulation. The heating plant 
can be only as efficient as the con- 
tainer into which it discharges. In- 


sulation is the companion of good | 
Insulation includes proper) 


heating. 
wall, floor and roof construction. En- | 
closed air spaces are the best insula- 
tors and this is basically the prin- § 


ciple of all insulating wools, felts, 7 
fibre boards, cellular products, cork 


and magnesia, gypsum and sawdust. | 
All have their proper use and their 


varying costs. : 


Cracks around windows cause the | 


greatest leakage. It is estimated that | 





one lineal foot of crack around a 
window will permit to escape the 
heat from 0.12 square feet i 
tion area; theoretically, weatherstrip- | 
ping at 30 cents per foot will save 
$1.06 in excess plant requirement. All | 
heating systems must be designed to | 
take into account, in addition to/ 
warming the air volume of the house, | 
the excess factor of wall and roof 
absorption, the window or glass loss, | 
the crack and leakage loss, and the © 
wind exposure loss. 

As contrasted to central heating | 
there is the vast field of unit or de- | 
centralized heating with individual | 
heaters in the various rooms. This | 
method which eliminates the base- 
ment and furnace is sometimes cheaper 
to install, but if maintained to warm 
the entire house to a temperature 
similar to that obtained by a central 
plant, the unit system may be more | 
costly to operate. Unit systems give | 
quick responsive heat to a restricted | 
area. ' 


we 


Tale nod 


have said very little about heat- 

ing, other than basic first principles 
which will serve as a guide to an} 
understanding of this most important | 
function of the home—to provide | 
warmth. And last but by no means | 
least let us here again give expression 
to one of our uppermost desires in the 
American home, the hearth or fire- | 
place. I am sorry for those who are 
forced to dwell in houses with- 
out fireplaces. Many new types of 
fireplaces are on the market that cir- 
culate heated air around the back of | 
the fire and out to the room. In the? 
fire, however, is a warmth that tran- 
scends heat, that brings one’s friends | 
and family closer together, removing | 
one from the day’s material things | 
toward the finer spiritual sensibilities. 
Around the hearth the home lives | 
and comes into its own. 


some, 


LOT 
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The Cabin Fireplace 


(Continued from page 16) 


This chimney was erected to a height 


‘three feet above the highest ridge of 


the cabin, to insure drawing. 

The floor of the fireplace, composed 
of fireclay, was set three inches below 
the cabin floor level to hold ashes. 
A great slab of dark red, ripple- 
surfaced shale was found along the 
bank of the nearby creek and lugged 
up to the cabin where it was laid 
before the fireplace. With its corners 
squared off with concrete, it forms a 
beautiful hearthstone. 

Two long thin fingers of gray 
granite were stuck out from the rock 


| face just above the arch. Upon these 


a half-log, peeled, oiled and polished 
to a shining mottled brown, was laid 
to form a rustic mantel. 

Our job was done. 

But would the fireplace draw? That 
was the all-important question—not 
whether it looked attractive—and we 
couldn’t wait to find out. Somebody 
built a smudge in a pail and held it in 
the opening above the still-wet mor- 
tar. Running outside we held our 
breath, every eye glued upon the top 
of the chimney. We had labored 
every weekend for months on this 
mass of rock. Would we be miserable 
or comfortable in our log cabin? Sud- 
denly a great cloud of pitch-black 
smoke burst from the opening, liter- 
ally kicking itself out, and boiled 
upward between the pines. 


“She drew!” 





Chimneys 


@ 


Y 


Chimneys can be such friendly things! 
They stand like sentinels 

Telling if folks are home or not— 

A chimney always tells! 


When wood smoke drifts down winter 
lanes 


And I see the bluish haze 
That curls from a wide chimney-piece 
Up where the March wind plays— 


I never mind the slanting rain 
As I unlatch your gate, 


With a breath of wood smoke meeting 
me 
And the glow from a log-filled grate! 


—Cristel Hastings, 
Mill Valley, California. 
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ELEPHANTS 
tramping across my rugs? 


NO, not actual elephants—but if they did tramp 
through your house, you could see how their crushing weight 
would destroy your rugs. Yet you and your family pound- 
pound-pound across your floor coverings, each footstep a 
hammer blow with the weight of the body behind it — grinding 


the fabric against the floor! 


Science has perfected Ozite Rug Cushion —a shock ab- 
sorber for rugs that defies even the tramp of elephants. Ozite 
cushions the fabric... eliminates wear .. . doubles the life of 
your rugs. At the same time, Ozite gives any rug the rich soft- 
“oriental.” Lay your present rugs over Ozite. Enjoy 


ness fe an 
today the luxury and economy 
that Ozite brings to your home. 


Ozite is a cushion of felted hair, like a 

thin hair mattress. Never wears out... 

always stays soft. Mothproof. OZON- 

IZED. Made in all sizes. Requires no 

fastening. Buy it wherever rugs aresold. 
Pat. Sept. 9, 1924 
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id GENUINE Ozite 


Rug Cushion now 
bears the name im- 
pressed on the face 
of the fabric! For 
your own protec- 
tion, be sure you 
look for the name. 











GUARANTEE 


Ozite is sold under an 
iron-clad guarantee. It 
will give you a lifetime 
of satisfactory service. 


Ozite 


RUG CUSHION 





CLINTON CARPET CO., 120 East 8th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. American Hair and Felt Co., Mfrs. SM 331 


Please send me your 


free booklet, ‘‘Facts You Should Know About the Care of Rugs and Carpets,” including 


information on stain removal. Also, small sample of Ozite. 


Name. 











Rare Siediilent adorn her 
Have you seen 


HAWAEE 


when the Islands 
are in bloom? 


Spring tours as low as 


$293-50 


Such lavish beauty—such gorgeous 
color! Not hidden away, but scat- 
tered prodigally for you to enjoy. 
Every corner of Hawaii is radiant 
with blossoms in springtime. It is 
the season of pageants and festivals 
and glorious good times at Waikiki. 


Right now, flame trees are begin- 
ning to dress Honolulu’s streets in 
carnival garb. Hibiscus and jaca- 
randa, bauhinia pink and bauhinia 
purple, the royal poinciana and the 
African tulip tree—all are taking 
on their brightest hues. 

This year you have a special op- 
portunity to see Hawaii in Spring— 
on a Matson or Lassco tour from 
either San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
You can have a wonderful sea voy- 
age, spend a full week in Hawaii, 
visit two islands and Kilauea Vol- 
cano, and return to California for 
as little as $293.50. 


Longer tours, 
travel agency, or: 


too—ask your 


a 
Matson Eine 
(Address Dept. S-313) 
215 Market St. 
271 Pine St. 
- 814 Second Ave. 


San Francisco 
Portland ....- « 


Seattle . . « 


HEassco Line 


(Address Dept. S-313) 
Los Angeles . . . . . 730S. Broadway 
San Diego. . . . . . 213 E. Broadway 
Long Beach . . . . 119 W. Ocean Ave. 
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SUNSET 
TRAVEL SERVICE 





F you are going east, west, around 
the world or on a short. vacation 
trip, write us for information. Tell us 
just what your problems are and we 
will do all we can to help you. All 
inquiries received are answered by 
mail. Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 











(rack trains, soaring planes, 


and floating palaces all compel 
us to follow the modern trend of 
travel. How typical of Americans, 
and how very modern, to be an 
“American Abroad!” We are daily 
becoming more interested in our 
foreign neighbors, and are feeling 
more than ever the urge to travel. 
Steamship companies with their far- 
flung lines and every possible service 
invite you to explore the nooks and 
corners of the Old World. They will 
arrange your itinerary, plan excur- 
sions, and suggest points of interest, 
in addition to giving you the kind of 
voyage that.you will enjoy in mem- 











ory’s pages for all time. So, board 
a steamer, a motorship, or a freighter, 
point your nose east or west, north or 
south and set sail for foreign ports. 

Here is one of the letters from sea- 
going SuNSET readers that prompted 
the above burst of rhetoric: 


Travel Editor: 

All my life I have wanted to go around the 
world. Now that the opportunity has come, 
I am faced with the problem of time. 
will have just three months in which to 
make the trip. Can Ido it? What is the 
shortest time in which I can sail around the 
world and yet see all these enchanting 
places I’ve read so much about?—Mrs. 
L. M., Medford, Oregon. 

In this day, nothing is impossible! 
And so your wish is granted—around 
the world in 86 days, the time allotted 
and a few days to spare. In order 
to save time, however, your return 
journey from New York to Medford, 
will be made by train rather than 
through the Panama Canal. 


From San Francisco, you sail west- 
ward on your round-the-world tour. 
Six days, or 2,090 miles, from San 
Francisco lie the Hawaiian Islands, 
with Honolulu your first port of call. 
You will want to get acquainted with 
the world-famous Waikiki Beach, 
watch the moon ascend over western 
waters, and take the numerous side 
trips scheduled before your liner 
leaves for Japan and countries be- 
yond. (Read, if you have not al- 
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SAIL SHELTERED SEA 
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LAS K A—sajestic Northland! 


Vacation under the spell of Alaska’s mountains, 
fiords and forests this summer. Thrill to the charm 
of quaint Russian villages—to the mystery of time- 
worn totems and Indian legend. Swift, hospitable 
Alaska Line ships cruise up the sheltered Inside 
Passage unfolding endless scenic splendor—then 
out to Westward past Columbia Glacier, towering 
Mt. McKinley. Luxurious travel at such reasonable 
cost! Seven cruises and tours from 10 to 37 days. 





















































ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY | 


Pier 2 - Room 108 - Seattle, Washington 
or contact your nearest ticket or tourist agency 
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South Carolina Ave. at the Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 


Overlooking the Ocean 


220 ROOMS with the last word 


in hotel equipment 
Salt Water Baths 


Solarium 
Ocean Deck 


Bathing from Hotel 
European $92 UP American $4 UP 
Plan 3 Plan 6 
Fireproof Garage Attached 
R. B. Ludy, M. D. 
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EASY MONEY! 
and | 


for an easy 
way to get 

a 

see page 4] 



















ready done so, “Beyond the Blue 
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BOYS and GIRLS 


Earn Money and Prizes 


The SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB hasadandy | 
new prize catalogue that will interest “live 
wire”’ boys and girls from 8 to 14 years of age. 
Here’s a fine chance to start up a little busi- 
ness of your own, and earn money and win 
prizes each month. 

For full details write to 


SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 


1045 Sansome Street San Francisco 
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Sunset Travel Service 


© ® 


Horizon Lies Picturesque Japan,” 
which appeared in the February, 
1931, issue of SUNSET.) 

China greets you as you arrive in 
Shanghai, the commercial capital of 
that country. It is located on the 
Whang-Poo, and along its docks one 
will find junks, lorchas, sampans, cargo 
boats, and ocean liners. Hong Kong, 
off the coast of Southern China, 
boasts Macao, the Monte Carlo of 
the Orient, and picturesque Canton. 
Your liner sails next to Manila, the 
capital of the Philippine archipelago, 
with its American section, Spanish 
district, and native quarter; then on to 
Singapore (the very name fascinates) 
in the Straits Settlement. From Pe- 
nang, with its Botanical Gardens 
and unique temples, your route leads 
to Colombo on the Island of Ceylon. 
Here you will want to have the thrill 
of riding on an elephant. 

Across the Indian Ocean and up 
the Red Sea your liner proceeds, 
dropping anchor off Suez. On the 
evening of the same day you reach 
Port Said. After touching at Alex- 
andria, you cross the Mediterranean 
on the way to Southern Europe, and 
arrive in the Bay of Naples. Next on 
your route lies Genoa, the chief sea- 
port in Italy. 

Nearing the end of your journey, 
Marseilles, the gate of the East and 
of the Riviera, welcomes you. 
Leaving Marseilles, passing through 
the waters of the Mediterranean, and 
the Straits of Gibraltar, your liner 
heads across the Atlantic Ocean to 
New York—native soil—and home! 
From New York to Medford by train, 
and your globe circling has been 
completed in 86 days. 

An interesting booklet on this 
round-the-world trip has been sent 
to you, together with the Clothing 
List for Round-the-World Travelers 
for which you asked. 

In order to know more of the 
history of the places you are to 
visit, we suggest that you secure a 
copy of ‘“Marble’s Guide” (Harper, 
$5.00). This is a comprehensive 
and interesting book on foreign travel. 


ats" A. GoD TOR, ee | 












When painting 

wooden rings for 

curtain poles, to 
use safety pins to 
hold the ring and 
to hang them on a 
tightly - stretched 
cord to dry. (See 
newspaper spread 
beneath to catch i. 
dripping paint.) Y 
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Cruise the WORLD’s SMOOTHEST WATERWAY 
thru the CALIFORNIA of 








TheTrip of Hw 
a Thousand Thrills! 


Berore making plans for your vacation this summer, drop into, 
or write, any of the below listed offices and ask for a copy of our 
beautiful, profusely illustrated booklet, “Cruising the World's 
Smoothest Waterway.” 

Here is presented, in word and picture, an accurate story of this 
mighty and marvelous wonderland which has been so greatly 
maligned by romancing novelists and sensation-seeking motion 
picture directors. Analyze, for yourself, the true nature of the 
greatest part of this empire. . .realize something of its actual beauties 
and God-given wonders. ..contrast the facts with what you have 
been led to believe. Then consider the cost at which it may be 
visited and the ease and comfort with which it may be enjoyed and 
you'll conclude. . .as thousands before you have. . .that here is the 
most interesting, the most inspiring, the most invigorating. . .and 
the most economical vacation trip in western America. 

If you crave a different vacation...one that will live in your 
memory a lifetime...if you feel the need of completely relaxing a 
tired body and fagged mind. ..accept this suggestion today! You 
owe it to yourself. ..and you'll be glad that you did. 

The round trip may be made from Seattle, for as little as $90; 
from San Francisco, $150; from Los Angeles, $174; from San Diego, 
$180, including your berth and meals for the entire round trip! And 
it’s important to consider your berth and meals in considering fares. 
No other fares quoted from California points include these vital 
necessities. .. you have to buy them. . . separately! 


San Dizco Los ANGELES Lone Beacn SAN FRANCcIscO 


338 E. Broadway 01 W. Fifth St. 111 W. Broadway 653 Market St. 
OAKLAND PorTLAND SEATTLE TACOMA 
426 13th St. 146-A Broadway 1300 Fourth Ave. 1111 Pacific Ave. 


or write H. B. Britran, General Passenger Agent, San FRANcIsco 
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Let this booklet guide you through 


the Evergreen Playground 


THIS SUMMER! 


Pian, this summer, to really 
get away! Even ina short vacation 
you can “do” the Evergreen Play- 
ground. Not because it isn't a 
tremendous vacation land but be- 
cause it isn't scattered. In its com- 
pact wealth of beauty this section 
is not unlike Switzerland and is 
often called “The Switzerland of 
America.” 

The Cascade and Olympic Ranges 
are only a few hours from the cities. 
Jeweled lakes in virgin stillnesses 
are only pleasant motor miles away 
from busy traffic. The cities, fas- 
cinatingly interesting and attrac- 
tive in themselves—each the gate- 
way to majestic wonderlands — 
are but hours — sometimes mere 
minutes — apart. 

And it’s all so perfectly easy to 
enjoy. Like a string of pearls the 


s 


—and all in two 
wonderful weeks 
—or longer! 


Evergreen cities — Longview, 
Olympia, Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, 
Bellingham and Vancouver — 
stretch out along the ribbon-like 
Pacific Highway, while a network 
of ferry services make quaint Vic- 
toria and that last great wilderness 
— the Olympic Peninsula — com- 
fortably accessible. A few miles — 
brief hours — from one or another 
and you are in the magnificence of 
Rainier National Park, Mt. Baker 
National Forest, the Olympics, 
Hood Canal, Grouse Mountain, 
Lake Crescent, the San Juan Islands, 
Malahat Drive—countless wonder 
spots all conveniently included in 
the largeness of this scenic vacation 
land. 

Come, this summer! Paved high- 
ways, smart trains, palatial liners, 
fast planes await to carry you to 
a memorable vacation, and our 
booklet will help to make it such. 
Mail coupon for your copy today. 


PUGET SOUNDERS<¢ 


BRITI 


COLUMBIANS 
Associated 





NAME 


Pucet Sounpers & British Cotumstans, Associated 
314 Chamber of Commerce Building, Seattle, Washington 


Please send me FREE, your illustrated booklet. 














ADDRESS 
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More Wonders of 
A Wanderer 


VISES 


1. What is a visé? 

Before the traveler can enter most 
foreign countries he must secure the 
— of that country. To do that 

e must present his passport to the 
Consulate or Embassy of the foreign 
country and secure their consent. The 
passport is then stamped and this is 
called a visé. 


2. Is it better to secure visés at the Con- 
sulate offices in the United States or 
wait to get them upon entering the 
foreign countries? 

Much time and trouble is saved if 
visés are secured in the United States. 
If, however, you do not know your 
exact itinerary it is advisable to secure 
visés abroad. This can be done at the 
border of each country you enter. It is 
important to remember, however, that 
the visé of the country in which you 
intend to land must be secured before 
you leave the United States. 


3. Does every country require a visé? 

No. You can secure a current list of 
those requiring visés when you apply 
for your passport; or frequently such a 
list can be obtained from steamship 
companies or travel agencies. 


4. For how long is a visé valid? 


Usually 12 months, though some 
countries differ slightly on this. 


5. What is the fee for a visé? 

This varies. Some countries issue 
them free of charge and others ask a 
fee of from two to ten dollars. A list 
of these may also be secured at the 
places mentioned above in answer to 
question 3. 











Alaska 


Travel Editor: 

Is a passport necessary on a trip to 
Alaska? Is such an ocean trip very rough? 
I am planning to visit Alaska on my vaca- 
tion this summer, and should like to know 
more about the country. Do you have any 
booklets on Alaska, for distribution?— 
R. T. C., Nevada. 

Immigration regulations do not re- 
quire that passengers en route to 
Alaska carry passports. You need 
have no concern about your voyage 
to Alaska being “rough.” On the 
whole journey there are only a few 
hours in all where the ship is exposed 
to the swell from the open sea, and 
that only slightly. For the greater 
part of the time the water is almost as 
smooth as in a canal. We do have 
booklets on Alaska and have sent 
you copies. You will find much of 
interest on the great Northland in 











the pages of these booklets. 
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Air Passengers 


Records from an air transport 
company reveal the fact that the 
passenger increase in travel by plane 
was chiefly among women. It was 
also concluded that twelve-passenger 
planes have established a record of 
economy greater than that possible 
with smaller planes. 


bob & 
That Summer Vacation 


Travel Editor: 

I should like some information regarding 
a motor trip which I am contemplating 
taking this summer. What would be the 
cost, approximately, and the time required 
for a trip from Great Falls, Montana, to 
Portland, Oregon; then down the Coast 
stopping "for a day or so at San Francisco 
and Los Angeles; then to the Grand Canyon 
in Arizona and back home by way of Salt 
Lake City? 

There are to be three persons in the 
party, and we should like to be as econom- 
ical as possible in regard to the cost. We 
would, of course, like to see the main points 
of interest along the way, however. 

Please send me a United States Touring 
Map as mentioned in your January issue, 
and any other information which you 
might care to include.—R. H., Great Falls, 
Montana. 

_ The United States Touring Map 
for which you asked has been sent 
to you under separate cover. We 
hope you find it useful on your trip 
this summer. How much time it 
will take a person to drive from Great 
Falls to the Coast, down the Coast, 
and back by way of the Grand Can- 
yon and Salt Lake City, is difficult 
to say. So much depends upon the 
type of car you are driving, the rate 
of speed to which you are accustomed, 
and the condition of the road. The 
Automobile Association tells us that 
such a trip as you have planned will 
be over 2900 miles. The average 
for a day’s driving is about 250 miles. 

It is difficult also to tell another 
person how much he will spend on 
such a trip. We have made a sug- 
gested budget based upon experience 
of cross-country trips, however, and 
since it may be of help to you, we are 
enclosing a copy. 

f you plan to stay at auto camps 
along the way, you will be interested 
in knowing about the booklet, ‘“Of- 
ficial Camp Directory,” published by 
the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. This book- 
let gives locations, rates, and accom- 
modations of auto camps throughout 
the United States, and sells for 
twenty-five cents a copy. 

Just one more suggestion—just 
before you start on your trip, drop 
in to your local automobile associa- 
tion and inquire as to the latest road 
conditions. They will be happy to 





give you this information and to 
urther advise you as to your route. 
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Exploring New Orleans’ 
old French Quarter will 
be one of the highlights 

of your trip. 
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New ‘Ovlews 


—the thrill of the great Northwest 
and the romantic old South—on 
one roundtrip ticket to the East! 








SEE ALL THESE — 
AND MORE — ON 
ONE ROUNDTRIP 
TICKET EAST | 








CLIFF DWELLINGS | 














VW. YOU PLAN 


your trip East see how much more you can make of 
it than just transportation there and back. Make a 
list of the resorts and cities on the Pacific Coast you 
haven’t seen—sections of your own United States 
you haven't visited—and then see how easily they 
can be included in your roundtrip ticket. 

Look at the map! Southern Pacific’s Four Great 
Routes bracket the United States and serve the whole 
Pacific Coast. Choose a combination of two of these 
routes— go one Way, return another—and see the 
places you want to see. 

You choose from such great trains as ‘“Overland 
Limited,” ‘‘Sunset Limited,” “Golden State” and the 
“Cascade.” 

In the coupon below check the places you want 
to see and let Southern Pacific send you a complete 
itinerary, including costs, etc. (No charge, no obli- 
gation for this service.) 


Southern Pacific 





E. W. Crapp, 65 Market St., San Francisco: My Eastern destina- 








tion will be = 

I would like to include in my roundtrip the following places: 
{ ] San Francisco. [ ] San Antonio. ; } Lake Tahoe. 

i } Los Angeles. [ } New Orleans. [ } Yosemite. 


{ } Salt Lake City. 


San Diego { } Pacific Northwest. 
t4 ilie { { ] Southern Arizona. 


f } Agua Caliente. } Redwood Empire. 


Name 





Address City 
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Prevent that 
DIRTY RING! 


WHEN AN unsightly ring, difficult to 
scrub away, appears around a bath- 
tub or a dishpan, the explanation 
is hard water—water laden with 
harsh alkalis. The alkalis combine 
with soap and dirt to form a gray 
scum at the water line. 


Such rings are easy to prevent. 
Just add a little Mel’o (one table- 
spoonful in the dishpan, two in the 
bathtub) and instantly the hardest 
water is softened. Suds are quick 
and rich, rinsing clean and swift. 
Less soap is needed. Tender skin is 
spared irritation. 

Mel’o simplifies every washing and 
cleaning operation, and adds com- 
fort to the bath. At your grocer’s 
—10c (slightly higher in far western 
states). The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, O. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 


HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 








Tt 219 unusual designs of Spanish, 
English and American colonial 

| and other medium - cost 
we homes. Book 8 x 11 inches, 


hy ~ cloth cover, with photo, 
| 1 


floor plans, all dimensions 


and cost to build. You can- 

{| not afford to build or re- 
F. H. Gowing, Architect 
101 Trenton St: Boston, Mass. 









model until you have seen 
this book. It may save you 
hundreds of dol- 3 
lars. Postpaid only 








Ocean p: portation Shrosl! 
hotels. me: “4 sightseeing and tips. 
Itineraries to every country in Fu- 
rope. Write for free booklet, ‘*g114"' 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 













CARLTON HOTEL 


529 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


New beautiful Fireproof hotel. Every room with 

private bath and toilet. Cafe and Garage adjoining. 

Rates: One person $2; two persons $3; and up. 
Sypney W. Suir, Prop. 
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East By Rail 


Travel Editor: 





I am contemplating a trip to Chicago 
this summer, alone, andeI should like to 
stop off at St. Louis if possible. What route 
is the most scenic? Never having made 
such a lengthy trip before, I am at a loss 
about certain things. There are permits 
for stopping off, are there not? Howlongare 
they good, and could I stop both in St. Louis 
and Kansas City without increasing the 
cost of the ticket too much? What Pull- 





man accommodations are there? In making 
this trip, will I have to change trains?— 
Mrs. T. R. J., Centerville, California. 

There are a number of scenic 
routes to be taken to Chicago, and 
we suggest that you go via one route 
and return via another. In this way 
you would have the opportunity of 
seeing two distinctly different parts 
of the country on one trip. A book- 
let describing the various routes to 
the East has been sent you. 

On round trip tickets to the East, 
stopover privileges are allowed at all 
points for as long a period as you wish, 
providing you return to the original 
starting point before the expiration 
date of your ticket. No additional 
charge is made for stopover privi- 
leges, and no special arrangements 
are needed. You will need to have 
your ticket validated by a railroad 
ticket agent in Chicago, your des- 
tination. 

There are six types of accommoda- 
tions in a Pullman car; upper berth, 
lower berth, section (consisting of 
upper and lower berth space), com- 
partment, bedroom and drawing 
room. For a person traveling alone, 
the new arrangement whereby one 
rents an entire section (for the cost 
of the lower plus just half the price 
of the upper berth) is ever so com- 
fortable. The upper berth is not 
made up, and so one has ample head- 
room for standing and dressing in 
the privacy of her own section. 
Through sleeping cars are operated 
to St. Louis and Chicago, on all 
routes with the exception of the Pa- 
cific Northwest route. In this case, 
it would be necessary to change 
trains at either Portland or Seattle. 





Did You Know 


That Seattle is often called the Rome 
of the United States? 


That the Rogue River Valley in 
Oregon is called the Italy of the United 
States? 


That Californians are the most air- 
minded of all Americans? 


That there are three great Inside 
Passages? One is along the Nor- 
wegian Coast; another fringes Chile; 
and the third leads from British 
Columbia to Alaska. 
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many sizes and designs— 
all at big savings! 


. > dg Sa. 8: 

2 = 
Direct from ALADDIN Millis 
at Wholesale Prices 
Prices include all lumber readi-cut, millwork, win- 
dows, doors, interior woodwork, hardware, pont 
. nails, paints, varnish and stains. All patostale of shi 
bapy a sealed box car direct from the big Aladdin Mills. We sey 

rrival guaranteed. Aladdin’ s famous Readi-Cut 
System saves 18% lumber waste and 30% labor cost. Com; 
lans for quick, eas: seme. Build an Aladdin an 
FREE mm the Coupon TO for = 
og Book of Alac4in Homes, lod 
tages, Garages, Filling Stations, Tourist Cottages and Road- 
-_ ‘ores. Address nearest office. No obligation. Send now. 


The ALADDIN Co.ail this Coupon 


(Address nearest office) Portland, Ore.; Bay City, Mich. 


Send free, without obligation, new Catalog of Homes, 
Summer Cottages, Garages, etc., No. 167. 





Name. 








: Address. 
~ 





: City. State. 
rITTTTITITTTTT LL LLL 


71525 


IN PRIZES 













turn to 
page 
4] 


























MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


San Rafael 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian 
One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, Hi 
School, Junior College. Division “A”’ rating, Univ. of C, 
Fully accredited. High scholasticstandard. Military. system 
— U. 8. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 


Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 












Haversacks .75 | Cart. belt ...... 
Machete-bolo . -e9 Piet istol . 95 
Army saddle . 85 | M/Lshot gun. ; $4.85 





Springte id cal. 80/06 rifle,24’’ barrel now $16.50 

931 catalog, 364 malled of rstols, armor, 
guns, daggers, etc., _ ~hgaieas cents. New 
special for 2c 
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Mexico By Motor 


Travel Editor: 
Be We are planning a trip by automobile to 
Arizona and New Mexico. We want to con- 


seeing the points of interest. 
prone: your help.—J. C., Boise, Idaho. 

A leisurely trip through Old Mexico 
by automobile would be delightful, 
pee we must disappoint you. The 

"Automobile Association tells us that 
Bthe only hard-surfaced road leading 
“into Mexico from the United States is 

from El Paso into Monterey, Mexico, 
/a distance of 150 miles. At that point 
your “‘browsing” ceases, for travel by 
automobile to other cities in Mexico is 
extremely hazardous, and unless one 
knows the Spanish language, the 
attempt would be futile. We have 
sent you booklets on Mexico as you 
requested. 


eRe 


+ &F & 


International Highway 


For the information of the above 
subscriber, and for the many persons 
who have written us within the past 
few months regarding motor trips to 
| Mexico, the Mexican Pacific High- 

way Association has taken another 

definite step in the program of the 


International Highway System, to |, 


extend from Alaska in North America 
to the Argentine Republic in South 
America. At a recent meeting in 
Mexico City, it was voted to ask the 
federal government for $150,000 to 
begin work immediately in the states 
of Jalisco and Nayarit, constituting 
one of the most difficult stretches of 
the international highway on the 
North American continent. There is 
at present a highway under construc- 
tion which will traverse the Pacific 
Coast states of Mexico, but this will 
not be open to motorists for some 
time. 


:' & & 


Startling Growth 


It is estimated that 25 years ago 
there were less than 25,000 automo- 
\biles as compared with a total of 
26,000,000 motor cars today. Less than 
$10,000,000 a year was being spent 
in the nation a quarter of a century 
ago in highway improvement—today 
the country is spending more than 
$1,500,000,000 annually for such im- 
| provements. All of which bears out 
the statement that a motorist can 
now travel from any county seat in 
the U. S. to any other over an im- 
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among the National Parks 


"Ts year, combine the pleasures of many 
vacations into one. Come to Banff, Lake 
Louise, Glacier and Yellowstone—and to 
Spokane, center of the Glorious Intermoun- 
tain Playground. 

From Spokane, smiling motor roads lead 


Spokane is strategically 
located in the center of 
the vast Inland Empire. 
Dustless highways, as 
indicated on the map, 
all the way from Cali- 
fornia, and five trans- 


you in every direction through an enchant- 
ing vacation land. 

Follow these trails past an unendina pano- 
rama of majestic mountains that send their 
crystal, 10,000-ft. peaks into the indescrib- 





proved road. 





continental railroads 
lead in every direction 
through this magic 
land. 


able blue of a Northwestern sky; past roar- 
ing cascades that dash between steep, tum- 
bled walls of jagged stone; past innumerable 
calm, placid lakes that snuggle cozily among 
the virgin pine and fir forests bordering 
peaceful, productive valleys. 

But most of all, see Spokane, with her cool 
summer evenings; her unexcelled drinking 
water; her geological marvels in the very 
heart of the city; her charming landscaping; 
and her bustling activity. 


© POKANE 


J Seenic Center of the AMERICAN WONDERLAND 


For New Scenic Booklet, Send This Coupon to CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, Spokane, Wash. 
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TAKE A COUPLE 
OF HOURS TODAY 
TO PROTECT THE 
EFFORTS OF YEARS 
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—back your Will with a 
‘bil l ion dol lar execu torsh ip / 


Woe TO your lawyer today...don’t put it off until tomor- 
row or later. Have him draw your Will...or if you have 
made a Will, ask him about the advisability of appointing 
the largest bank in Western America as your Executor and 
Trustee. If you have named some individual to act in this 
capacity, are you not taking an unnecessary risk? An indi- 
vidual may be limited in ability or experience and may not 
outlive you. Bank of America will always be on the job. Take 
a little time today to protect the work of years. Back your 
Will with a billion dollar Executorship. 


Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 


CALIFORNIA 
A CONSOLIDATION of BANK of ITALY and BANK of AMERICA of CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association...a National 
Bank... and Bank of America...a California State Bank... are identical 
in ownership and management... 438 offices in 243 California cities. 


BANKAMERICA COMPANY (Investment Securities) IDENTICALIN OWNERSHIP 

















In hanging heavy pictures, 
mirrors, etc. 


Hide Ugly Wires 


by using 

Moore Push-less Hangers 
10 The Hanger with the Twist, 4 sizes 
Cc packets everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


ANTS&GOPHERS 


Disappear at once! 


Cyanogas kills them—instantly and hu- 
manely. All you have to do is insert a 
spoonful in each nest or burrow. Hydro- 
cyanic gas is formed, which is deadly to 
insect and rodent life. 

Cyanogas is safe to use because it leaves no 
poi resid Use 
Cyanogas and be sure— 
at drug and seed stores. 


Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 












Is}full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 


$2.00 a year--sample on request 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
jf 703 Market St., 


MODERNIZE 


your home 


withou 
cost! 

















San Francisco, Calif. 






























American Cyanamid 
Sales Company 
Dept. SM 
California 






Azusa 


Use CYANOGAS 





see page 4] 
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Sleeping 
For Beauty 


No many of us, perhaps, can) 
class ourselves as sleeping 
beauties when we lie down at night?) 
to pleasant dreams; but most of us) 
go through at least some motions de-/ 
signed to bring about beauty over-) 
night. Let’s be sure that it is not! 
mere ritual that we go through. Let’s) 
put our minds on our work, and see,) 
within a week, results of our efforts.) 

This matter of sleeping for beauty! 
is not to be considered lightly. It) 
goes far deeper than our skins, too—}| 
body and brain are involved. : 

First of all comes consideration of! 
the bed itself. Yes this is a beauty) 
article! So much improvement has? 
been made in the construction of| 
sleeping equipment in the past few 
years that if you are not up-to-date 
in the matter you are to be pitied. 
Once you have slept on (or should J] 
say in?) one of the new mattresses} 
that are so deep and soft and yet so 
springy, you will never again be sat- 
isfied with a mediocre bed. And 
blankets—light, soft, woolly ones in| 
the delectable colors that are so far 
removed from the ugly grays and} 
reds of 20 years ago! Besides being} 
becoming, too, they help us to rest 
well, for supporting a dead weight of 
covers at night is just as tiring as 
‘holding up that weight during the 
day. Smooth, inviting sheets, long 
enough to turn back generously to 
protect blanket tops from cold- 
creamed necks; pillows soft or hard, 
as you wish, but not too large; wind- 
ows flung wide to let in all the fresh, 
clean air possible—and the stage is 
set for health-building rest. 

Now come one’s personal prepara- 


Pei 








tions for sleeping for beauty. First 
is a thorough cleansing of the face 
and neck—and when I say thorough 
I mean just that. No_ half-way} 
measures! They do more harm than | 
good. f 
To cleanse the skin, apply a light 
cream made especially for the pur- | 
pose of melting instantly and pene- 
trating the pores of the skin. It 
need not be rubbed in, merely mas- 
saged lightly for a moment. Re-/ 
moval of every trace of this cream is | 








the next step: to do so, wring a towel | 
or large washcloth out of quite warm 

water (of scalding hot) and wipe the 

skin with it. Pay particular atten- | 
tion to the “edges” of your face, | 
around the ears and under the chin. 
Apply cleansing cream again, wipe 
off as directed (you will be astonished 
at the appearance of the towel after 
this treatment, but never mind; it is 





better to have that soil on the towel 
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RECOGNIZE 
THESE EYES? 





Their owner is a First National Pictures star 
whose father and wife are both film favorites. 
Born in 1907, he’s 6 feet tall, weighs 150 pounds, 
and has blue eyes and light hair. Name below*, 


clear eyes are 
a social asset! 


Yes, and a business one, too! There’s 
no denying the fact that clear, bright 
eyes make a far better impression 
than do those which are dull and 
bloodshot. Start now to have more 
attractive eyes by using Murine 
each night and morning. It harm- 
lessly clears up any bloodshot 
condition and imparts new lustre 
to the dullest eyes. 60c at drug 
and department stores. Try it! 


* Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


Re 


EYES 
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Y our daily tub affords a tempting oppor- 


tunity to indulge an innate partiality for 
luxury and comfort. A dash of No. 4711 
Bath Salts imparts to the water an en- 
chanting fragrance that at once transforms 
mere routine into gratifying delight... 
When you step out of your bath, a new 
radiant vitality is yours! 
Made in U.S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., N. Y 
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(In eleven 
fashionable 
odors) 





If you are enjoying SUNSET, 
why not tell your friends about tt? 





MARCH 


than on your face and neck!) and 
apply a tissue or night cream, es- 
pecially made for the purpose of 
restoring oil to the skin, thus keeping 
it soft and pleasing in texture. Do 
not use great handfuls of cream; a 
small amount judiciously applied and 
carefully massaged into the skin is 
worth much more than spoonfuls of 
it injudiciously spread. I have seen 
women, preparing for bed, hastily 
dab a bit of cream on each cheek, 
forgetting that ears and necks are 
visible to others even though they are 
not to their owners. 

After rubbing in the night cream, 
pat off the excess “greasiness” with 
cleansing tissues or a towel, and your 
face is ready for bed. If you prefer 
to take your bath at night rather 
than in the morning, now is the time. 


Your hair will be grateful for some 
special attention also. Unless you 
have the kind of wave that will not 
permit such healthful exercise for it, 
give it a good brushing with a clean 
brush. In that case, massage the 
scalp lightly with the finger tips, 
comb your hair as you would in the 
morning, pressing each wave into 
place with care, and put on a good, 
stout double hairnet or a becoming 
cap. (Yes, nightcaps can be _ be- 
coming! There are some interesting 
new ones of net which wind about the 
head turban fashion, very smart on 
certain women, and another kind, 
also of net, which has ribbons that 
tie on top of the head. I can’t stand 
ribbons tried under my chin, can you?) 
See that your hair is lying in just the 
kind of waves you desire, and you 
may be fairly sure that it will be the 
same in the morning. 

Hands, too, must have attention. 
This is simple, and with just a little 
practice can become habitual. Scrub 
well with mild soap and a fine- 
bristled brush, rinse thoroughly, and 
wipe with care, which means that 
each finger is thoroughly dried, be- 
ginning at the nail and rubbing back 
toward the hand, in order to push 
the cuticle gently away from the base 
of each nail. Use your favorite hand 
lotion or rub in plenty of the same 
kind of tissue cream you use on your 
face—Jean Ashcroft, Beauty Editor. 


to line one’s hat 
with tissue paper 
before leaving the 
beauty shop, when 
one has a freshly set wave or marcel. 
The wave, thus protected in its 
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Stop that 
COLD! 








Drink water 
and 
rub chest with 


MENTHOLATUM 


Water helps clean out your system. 
Mentholatum acts directly and quickly 
on the very spots where your cold is 
located. Rub lots of it on your chest 
and throat. After rubbing thorough- 
ly, cover chest with warm flannel. 
Clean and pure, Mentholatum will 
not stain clothing or bed linen. It is 
important, also, to use Mentholatum 
in the nose to soothe the irritated 
membrane and clear out unpleasant 
stuffiness. 








Get Mentholatum today 
at any drug store. 
Tubes and jars, 
30¢ and 60¢ 


TRIAL OFFER 
Mail Coupon Today! 


Dept. K24, Mentholatum Co., Wichita, Kansas: 


Please send me TRIAL TUBE. 
Enclosed is 4¢ to cover mailing cost. 














infancy, lasts decidedly longer than Name — 
otherwise. Ait 
mes. | City State 




































y; urneesNew 
SWEET 


vant ° 
At 9 dainty 


and many other flowers just as 
appealing are shown in the new 
Golden Garden Album just off 
the press—over 225 Rotogravure 
pictures — Fill in the coupon be- 
low for your free copy. 

Among the special offers listed 
is the Butterfly Sweet Pea col- 
lection of five new Burpee intro- 
ductions selling regularly at 15 
cents each, sold asacollection at 
50 cents. 

Lilly’s Surety Seeds and MO R- 
CROP Fertilizers are distributed 
by some 700 dealers on the Pacific 


Tuuyss 


Established 1885 


The CHAS. H. LILLY CO., 
Seattle, Washington 

Have the nearest Surety Seed and MORCROP 
Fertilizer dealer send me acopy of the New Golden 
Garden Album. My name and address appear below: 
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Tips 
For Tenderfeet 


By Edna Betts Trask 


Alt enthusiastic western gar- 
deners look forward to the 
month of March as the time to sow 
flower seeds and set out potted plants 
or those in flats. In some sections, it 
is better to wait until the last of the 
month to start seeds of tender varie- 
ties, but in the warmerclimates, March 
is an ideal time to garden in earnest. 


t &F + 

Perhaps one of the first ideas which 
comes to the mind of the flower lover 
is how to improve his garden. This 
may mean taking out a few shrubs 
which have outgrown their situations 
or have not thrived, due to a wrong 
placement. Many times, the gardener 
is inexperienced in taking proper 
care of the shrubs and has allowed 
some of them to grow too tall with- 
out pruning. As a result, the lower 
branches are bare of foliage, which is 
one thing to be avoided if shrubs are 
being used for background for other 
planting. Such a situation can be 
remedied in only one way—remove 
the bush and replace with another. 

bt & & 

This is an excellent time to plant 
gladiolus—and who doesn’t love 
them? The trouble with most gar- 
deners is that they can not decide 
| what varieties to buy and how many 
| of each. If you wish to have flowers 
| to use in baskets or vases in the 
| house, select a few of the primulinus 
| 





hybrids. This type has smaller flow- 
ers, more slender stalks, and the 
| flowers are more widely spaced on 
| the stem. The following “prims” 
are very desirable,—Orange Queen 
| (apricot), Salmon Beauty (salmon 
| with a creamy throat), Souvenir 
(yellow), Alice Tiplady (orange), 
Butterfly (soft salmon-pink with 
ruffled edges), Maiden’s Blush (rose- 
| pink shading to shell pink in the 
| center). Of the large flowered types, 
| I am especially partial to Virginia 
| (scarlet-red), Dr. F. E. Bennett 
| (peach-red), Mrs. Leon Douglas (be- 
| gonia rose with shades of scarlet), Mr. 
| W. H. Phipps (deep pink with shad- 
| ings of rose-salmon), Mrs. H. E. 
Botkin (geranium pink with scarlet 
in throat), Evelyn Kirtland (soft 
pink with darker shadings on lower 
| petals), Break O’ Day (La France 
pink). The culture of gladiolus is 
so simple that anyone should be able 
to have success. Plant the corms 
3 inches deep (this is the average 
depth), and do not water until the 
first leaf has unfolded. When the 
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It helps 


nature... 


makes grass and flowers 
and vegetables grow! 





F you want bigger, sturdier plants, 
with more colorful, plentiful blooms 
. feed your flowers with Loma. If you 
want your lawn a thick, velvety carpet 


of green... feed your grass with Loma. 
If you want plumper, more flavorful 
vegetables (earlier) ... feed your garden 
with Loma. 


Léma is the scientifically blended, 
complete plant food that stimulates and 
nourishes—works wonders with all plant 
life. Loma is clean, odorless and easy to 
use. Just apply it to the soil—wet it 
down thoroughly. That’s all—but the 
results will amaze you. Dealers in lawn, 
garden and florists’ supplies have Loma 
ready for you in six sizes—also the Loma 
spreader, for convenient application on 
larger areas. Tennessee Corporation, 61 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Geo. H. Eberhard Co. 


Pacific Coast Selling Agents 
290 First Street 
San Francisco, California 


Loma 


for lawns, flowers, 
vegetables and 
potted plants 
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"flower stalk appears, begin to fer- 
Mtilize for this is the time when the 
F plant is using all of its energy and 
F strength. If you will plant “Glads” 
‘every 8 or 10 days, you will have 
" flowers for a long time. 
bo oF + 

A trip to the nurseries this month 
/ will reveal an amazing amount of 
material, ready to go into the ground, 





aR 


‘either from pots, flats, cans, or 
wrapped in burlap, “balled” as they 
say. Go into your garden with 

‘pencil and paper, make a note of 

' vacant places in the perennial border, 

" or decide on some new edging plants, 

‘and thus armed, visit the nursery. 

»' Why not try a new perennial this 

' year, one not necessarily new to the 

‘trade but unfamiliar to you? Eri- 

Sgeron is an_aster-like perennial, 

‘dainty, graceful, and lavender in 
color, excellent for cutting. Stokesia 

'is another perennial slightly resem- 
bling the china aster, but taller and 

| has a smaller flower head. It is also 

a lavender, or rather a lavender-blue. 

The heleniums in yellow and russet 

are good cut flowers; and do not neg- 

lect the new gaillardias. Of course 
no garden is complete without del- 
phinium and the new hybrids on the 
market are indeed tempting. If you 
are in a section where phlox are 
| happy, have a few plants. In the 
warmer climates, a little shade in the 
afternoon will help bring them to 
perfection. Elizabeth Campbell (pink), 

_ Rynstrom (salmon-rose), and Selma 

(light rose) are my favorites. 








*k 

There are always a few folks who 
wish to plant their dahlia tubers at 
this time. But the better way is to 
wait until May. The dahlia is really 
a fall flower, and if you set the tubers 
now, the bloom will come in June or 
July—a hot period for these flowers. 
However, if you plant now, be sure and 
have a few pompons for they are so 
well adapted to basket decoration. 
Try such named varieties as Johnny 
(red), Anna von Schwerin (soft pink 
with white towards the center), Glow 
(old rose), Dee Dee (lavender), 
Dandy (orange), Yellow Gem, and 
Amber Queen. “Little Jewel”, a 
miniature decorative of a_ peach 
blossom tone is a good cut flower. 


ITY A coon foE A > 


when carrying minnows 
for bait, to pump fresh 
air into the water occa- 
sionally using a tire 
pump for the purpose. 
The minnows will 
live much longer 
with this treat- 
ment. 
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volect your ants 
_trom. Pests 


with the ORTHO Garden Medicine Shelf 


Se YOUR FLOWERS, shrubs, vines and trees from the pests 






that sap their vitality and destroy their beauty. It’s easy with this 
Medicine Shelf of ORTHO Garden Sprays: 
ORTHO GARDEN VOLCK ...a spray that kills Aphis, Red Spider, Thrips, Mealy 
Bug, Scale Insects, White Fly, Cyclamen Mite and other garden, greenhouse and or- 
chard pests. Also effective against Mildew and Rust. 
ORTHO GARDEN BORDO...apowerful fungicide for the control of Scab, Rusts, 
Mildews, Blights, etc. Especially popular for Peach Blight, Peach Leaf Curl, Brown 
Rot, Apple and Pear Scab, Leaf Spot, Cane Blight on bush berries, etc. 
ORTHO LEAD ARSENATE... apoison for Leaf-eating Insects such as Caterpillars, 
Beetles, Slugs, Snails, Oak Worms, Codling Moth (Apple Worm), etc. 
ORTHO GARDEN TENDUST...a dust for Aphis and Thrips, and for use against 
Grape Leaf Hopper, Twelve-Spotted Beetle, Cucumber Beetle, Squash Bug, Cabbage 
Worm, Rose Beetle, etc. 
You can buy these materials singly, but it’s best to buy the entire Shelf and be ready 
for most any pest that shows up. They come in handy, small containers, 
are easy to apply, and cost surprisingly little. 
For sale by seed, hardware and drug stores. Send the coupon for Free 
Spray Guide, which tells you how to keep your garden free from pests. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SHATTUCK SQUARE, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





Red Spider 





Caterpillar 





The store that shows this ORTHO 
GARDEN MEDICINE SHELF sells 
ORTHO GARDEN SPRAYS 


Send for this Guide 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Shattuck Square, Berkeley, California 


Please send me your FREE GARDEN SPRAY GUIDE 


Name 





Aadress 





59 
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SOME HINTS FOR 
THE SOIL 


If you have a rich saridy loam soil you will find it well adapted 
to gardening. Other types of soil are quite suitable, but the 
stiffer clays need heavier applications of fibrous material and 
must be thoroughly broken up. The sandy soils generally need 
more fertilizing. Vegetation does not thrive in the shade of 
orchard or other trees. 


FERTILIZING 


A generous application of well rotted stable manure is always 
ee ee eeenrn we Ne Sees 
| fertilizer 


FERRY’ 


HOME GARDENERS | 


when the ground is wet. Where a heavy crust forms it can be 
broken up sometimes sufficiently to let the seedlings through 
by gently picking the soil over the seed row with the points ( 
of the rake teeth. There are times when weather conditions 
render it impossible for seedlings to survive. In such cases 
the only thing to do is plant again. 


CULTIVATION 
Stirring the surface soil during the period of growth is bene- 
ficial in more ways than one. It kills weeds, loosens the ground 





80 as to age root di allows air to enter and by 
forming @ mulch preserves moisture 
Cul i may be deep at first, but as the plants grow it 











per of phosph 
and potash. Seibudas cen teedatesthadiy teams te. 
For general use where manure is not available, a commercial 
fertilizer, containing 4 per cent nitrates, 12 per cent phosphate 
and 4 to 6 per cent potash, is usually best. Such fertilizer should 
be applied at the rate of about 4 pounds to the square rod. 


planting when the atmnonbaria 
favorable for germination of kind 





learned only through practical experience 
the size of turnip should not be covered mo 
The larger seeds such as peas, beans and corn 
to 21% inches deep. 

Fourth—Condition of the soil. It must be 1é 
that the tender stems of seedlings can easily ef 
young roots quickly find plant food. This is us@al 
by careful preparation of the soil and not planting fine seeds 

















should be shallower to avoid injury to the root eystem. Yields 
are often es reduced by too deep and : sfiacthe 









\\getables as tomato, pepper, egg plant, celery 
\Wjowers can be started indoors. Shallow 


\ ts from becoming too spindling 
\ssible and do not allow the tem- 














fat is easily available is fresh 
@ liberal quantity of straw bedding. 

f th hotbed is a steady and moderate, but 
> Lo secure this, the manure should be forked over, 
h apart and if dry, watered and allowed to stand a few 
days and then be forked over again, piled and allowed to heat a 
second time, the object being to get the whole mass into a 
uniform degree of fermentation and as soon as this is accom- 
plished it is fit for use. 








Here is one page from Ferry’s 
Home Garden Catalogue, a book 
crammed with valuable sugges- 
tions for home gardners, sent 


free. Just write to the FERRY- 


MORSE SEED CO., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. An assortment of 
the best seeds for the garden are 
in the Ferry Seed Box which is 
in the store around the corner. 








KUNDERD 


WORLD- 


wore: GLADIOLI 


64 New Beauties 
for 1931 


Tue finest Gladioli in the world are 
To get his 







Frep Gladiolus Book listing more than 
six hundred kinds and showing 52 prize 
beauties in natural colors. Kunderd bulbs [sam 
are hand planted, hand dug, and hand 
selected. They produce finest blooms a4 


from farms producing the foremost 
Gladioli® in the worl 
A. E. KUNDERD 

249 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 














Carefully Described 


Dahlias and Gladiolus 


Every variety in our big 1931 catalogue is 
described in a manner that accurately de 
picts the flower. Healthy stock at moderate 
prices. Write today. 

Grower an in 
Carl Salbach rg cr) Orineer 
645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, California 























Special Offer Offer Pompon Dahlias 


13 Memmi-wentea Named varieties—DIFFERENT COLORS $3.00 
SELECT POMPON SEED— mixed or in colors $1.00 pkt. 
Catalog free. 

BOLSA DAHLIA GARDEN 
343 Oakdale Ane an Valley, California 


Haake 


Dear Sir: Please send me your FrREm Gladiolus Book. 
(Not Liliums.) For spring 
Pints Rare Lilies panting: Afrian Ble Lily, 
Bardidos, Guernsey, Jacobean, Fairy and Delicate Lilies, 25c 
Bt. or R. F. D. each, $2.50 per doz. Amazon, Magic, Clive, Transvaal Lilies, 


City State____ 











$1.00 each, $10.00 
Catalog. 


per doz. 


Gordon Ainsley - Campbell, Calif. 









Zinnias 
(Supplementary to page 22) 


ALPHABETICALLY we can’t get 


sections where water is available we 
have kept the best for the last. In 
cold coastal summers such as one 
gets in San Francisco they are only 
worth trying if you can plant them 


of the sun’s warmth. But where! 
summers are warm, even very hot,) 
they revel in a sunny corner and with 


months with great, long-lasting, half.” 


scarlet, white or lavender flowers. 


zinnias are tender to frost and so 
should be pushed along for summer 
bloom. The large varieties, such as 
that wonderful California strain, the 
dahlia-flowered zinnias, need to be 
about a foot apart. Given fair treat- 
ment, they will not only brighten the 
garden but supply wonderful cut 
flowers. From a flower once treated 
with contempt for its crude colors, 
the zinnia has become one of the 
great summer annuals, a flower re- 
made in our own time. 





Peaked Things 


Peakéd hills were made for me 
And peakéd things like these— 
Purple pointed thistle buds 
And tapered little trees, 
Spikes of sunshine in the west 
When the day is spent, 
And a peakéd little fire 
Beside a peakéd tent. 

—lIva Poston. 











Echeverias 
(Continued from page 31) 


bearing a panicle of reddish yellow 
blossoms. The stem and flower calyx | 
have thesame red coloring of the leaves. 


we have the Echeveria elegans, with 
regular little rosettes of pale green 
leaves tipped with red where they get 
the full sunlight. The leaves are 
thick and a bit inclined to be pointed. 
They have the same type of flower 
stalk as the other echeverias, only 
shorter, being from six to ten inches 
long. The flowers are pale reddish 
pink with stem and flower calyx the 
almost white green of the leaves. 





The Orbiculata does not seem to be 














beyond Zinnias, and for warm) 












in front of a wall facing south or west,/ 
getting some heat from its reflection: of o 
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an occasional soaking will flourish” som 
wonderfully, covering themselves for | 
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globes of yellow, orange, salmon,| 


Sow seed in flats and transplant, or 
sow it in the flowerbed, remembering | 
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Turning from the larger echeverias | 
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a true echeveria, though found under 
that head. It fits the cotyledons bet- 
ter in type and habit of growth and is 
also found classed with them. The 
) cotyledon Orbiculata has thick stems 

,. | which bear a good deal of resemblance 
can t get to the rhizomes of the common iris, 
yr warm’) and from these the rosettes rise. The 
lable wel} javes are thick, flat, egg-shaped or 
last. In spoon-shaped, and are so pale green 
aS ONe# in color as to be almost white. They 
are Only are margined with a narrow pencil of 
nt them bright red. The flower stalks rise a 
or west, foot or more bearing a graceful cluster 
flection of orange red, bell-like blossoms. After 
t_ where) the flowers have passed the seed pods 
ry hot, ) stand straight, up holding the dried 
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nd with!) fower petals about them. The blos- 
flourish!) soming period is a long one. Begin- 
Ives for! ning as early as May they are in the 
ag, half. height of their glory all through the 
salmon, || summer, even as late as October. 
flowers. 
lant, or 
es How One Oregonian 
an so y 
ll Grows Tomatoes 
such as “TOMATOES, to my notion, are 
ain, the the most interesting of all garden 
| to be} vegetables, and, under proper care, 
r treat-| one of the easiest of vegetables to 
ten the} grow. I like to have plants ranging 
ful cut ice 15 inches to 2 feet in height 
treated} with strong, sturdy stalks. I am not 
colors, | so particular about roots because they 
of the} will eventually form all along the 
wer re-| stalk if set deeply enough in the soil. 
After all danger of frost has passed, 
I prepare my soil thoroughly and set 
_____» | my plants about three feet apart each 
way if they are to be staked, and 
about eight feet apart each way if 
they are not to be staked. In setting 
| my plants, I usually dig a hole about 
| 12 inches deep and set the roots at 
| the bottom of this hole, then press 
the soil firmly about the stem. Often 
this will leave only three or four 
| inches of the plants above the sur- 
| face, but the extra roots that form will 
more than offset the sacrifice of top. 
| If the plants are to be staked I 
| | always keep the sprouts which form 
® | in the axis of the limbs pinched off. 
This prevents profuse branching and 
a tree-like plant is formed with fewer 
small, worthless tomatoes. Liberal 
2 hago ag of land plaster is beneficial 
vellow | 2long with regular feedings of plant 
calyx | food.—Or1s C. Brown Corvallis. 
eaves. 
verias Iv,s” & Gop DEA 
with | to paint ordi 
green | {2,paint_ ondary 
oy get with flat paint or 
S are enamel to harmon- 
inted. ize with the wood- 
Jower work and draperies. 
Repeating one 
only of the colors in 
nches the draperies 
ddish is a safe rule. 
x the 
to be 
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**Suitable Seed’? when establish- 
ing a new lawn or reseeding an 
old one. 


**Complete Fertilizer’? balanced 
plant food in proper quantities. 


‘Sufficient Water” during the dry 


Pacific Coast conditions. 


and requires less watering. 





HE requirements for a beautiful lawn are few and 
are within the reach of the most modest home owner. 


months of the year. 


“‘Frequent Mowing”’ to induce thick 
growth and for good looks. 


“Occasional Weeding’ to remove 
undesirable plants. 


*“LAWNS'’ is the title of a little booklet telling how to meet these 
requirements in the most economical way. It’s free for 
the asking. Write for your copy today. 





CREBENT LAWN SEED isa mixture of the most 
suitable grasses for fine Pacific Coast lawns. MOR- 
CROP FERTILIZER is a proven plant food for 
Its consistent use on any 
lawn produces more and better grass and less weeds, 





CREBENT Lawn Seed and MORCROP Fertilizer are 
made only by THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO., Seattle, 
and are sold by over 700 dealers on the Pacific Coast. 























ROSES wiewiow price 


Strong budded roses . . . extra good roots... new 
varieties, and old favorites . . . single plants and col- 
lections at special low prices—are described in our 
1931 catalog of roses and other plants. Grown in our 
large nurseries in California’s rose center. Satisfied 
customers everywhere. 

Mailed Free—a postal brings it. 


San Fernando Nursery Co., Box Z-1, San Fernando, Calif. 


DAHLIAS 


True to name and free of disease. Send today 
for free catalogue describing many varieties of 
standards and novelties. One entire page de- 











voted to novelty Pompons. Prices reasonable. Service the 
best. 45 years a specialist. 


W. W. WILMORE’S DAHLIA FARM 





Box 382, 


Denver, Colorado. 








A Wonderful Strain of DELPHINIUMS 
DAHLIAS & IRISES 


i The world’s 
best varieties 


Pacific Coast grown 
PLANTS, BULBS & 
SEEDS can’t be beat. 
If interested ask for 
@ copy of our 1931 
GARDEN GUIDE 
& CATALOG. 
Nothing just like it 
published. 


PUDOR’S INC. 
Puyallup, State of 
Washington 


Hardy Plants, Bulbs 
and Flower Seeds. 
























... Lhis beautiful 
illustrated catalog 


IMPLY mail the coupon below and 
receive your copy of Germain’s 1931 
catalog. 


It contains 116 pages of the finest flower 
and vegetable seeds, plants, bulbs, shrubs 
and trees that horticultural science can 
produce. All are carefully grown and se- 
lected at Germain’s Seed Farms—famous 
for quality seeds since 1871. 


This valuable catalog also contains ex- 
pert instructions for planting and caring 
for your garden. 


Send for yours today. It is absolutely 
free. Mail the coupon now! 


(Ss Growers of Seeds, Plants, INS 


Horticultural specialties since 1871 
GERMAIN SEED AND PLANT C OMPANY, 
741-47 Terminal St., Los Angeles, California 

Please send me without cost your new 1931 
catalog. 












State. 

















SEND for THESE 


vigorous, Oregon-grown 
Dahlia tubers. Make 
your garden a glorious 
spot of color this year. 
AN IDEAL GIFT 
PACIFIC COLLECTION $2.75 


6 = originated in Oregon, worth $5.60, sent postpaid 
for $2.75. All large, fine cut flower varieties. nee Price 
s 







Mrs. Irene tae P., Wine, 50 
Glendenning, D., Glowing crimson 75 
Crown Point, C., Giant lavender 1.50 
Gol Emblem, D., Giant yellow 1.50 
Elizabeth White, H.C., Coral and salmon 1.00 
Marcella Gill, D., Sea ‘shell rose ___ 35 


Total value 





BRILLIANT DAHLIA COLLECTION $2.60 
12 a es flower sorts, worth $5.85, sent postpaid for $2.60. All have 





bloom freely and last well when cut. We use 
gio varieties for our florist trade. 

Champagne, D.. Golden ee Shinenaiene 
Dream, D., Salmon pink _ acaininae me 35 


Reg. Price 





Eldorado, D., Giant vivid gold ——___E 15 
Golden Opportunity, S., Giant gold = = 50 
laude Hastings, C., Large soft yellow a 
Mrs. Carl ee Giant mauve eo 35 
. Edna S| . Lavender pink —____ 50 
Pride of California, iy Giant crimson —_____ 35 
Walter Deegan, C., Orai sear! 35 





Otargic, D.. Deep golden yellow 





Betty Austin, C., Yellow and carmine 
Total value 






We are the largest growers of Dahlias 
west of the Mississippi. Send for catalog _. 


Gil Bros Seed Coes 


Dept.s. - PODESTNT-Mel -Vactel 















PATENT TIME COUNTS in applying for 

patents. Send sketch or model for 
instructions or write for free book, “‘How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “Record of Invention” form. No charge 
for information on how to proceed. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 200-C Security 
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Paragraphs 
About Pets 


JF you own a dog 
or have a fond- 
ness for dogs, read 
Fred C. Kelly’s 
“You And Your 
Dog.” (Doubleday, 
Page and Co.) It is 
a short, readable, 
clever book, and 
invaluable to those 
interested in dogs. 





It is wise to teach children that a 
puppy is not a toy but a friend. Too 
much handling of a baby dog is dan- 
gerous to its health and cruel. Rais- 
ing a pet will teach a child many good 
lessons, not the least of which is 
restraint. 


A dog may be taught to eat only 
at home, thereby evading the dog 
poisoner. (See book mentioned 
above.) It’s smart to tack a list of 
poisons and their antidotes to the 
medicine cabinet door. Also to be 
sure that there is a small bottle of 
ipecac in the cabinet. Given as an 
emetic, one teaspoonful in water, this 
remedy may save life. By giving it 











Savings and Commercial Bank Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





to the animal with a syringe or 
through the finger of an old glove 
one may make sure that it passes 
down the throat. Kneel gently on 
a dog to hold him down, turning his 
head sidewise. 


A puppy crying for its mother may 
be comforted if given a warm milk 
feeding and a hot water bottle. See 
that the bottle is well wrapped or 
little teeth will pierce it. A few 
nights of this will suffice. 


Your druggist will give you a reli- 
able and useful book on the care of 
dogs. Several such books are pub- 
lished by companies making remedies. 


Feed a puppy often and never let 
him eat until his abdomen is dis- 
tended. Raise him by rule for a 
“better baby.” Don’t bathe a puppy 
under three months of age except in 
extreme necessity. Too many baths 
cause weakness and colds, and may 
lead to distemper. Distemper symp- 
toms are similar to those of human 
influenza. See a veterinarian imme- 
diately. Distemper is serious. Avoid 
rice, potatoes, candy, pastry, and too 
much grease, in feeding your dog. 


A dog should be wormed regularly. 
Not to do so may lead to serious dis- 
orders. Worming will not ordinarily 

make your dog ill and you may attend 
to giving him the pills at home. 
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Try This New 
Insect Spray That 


KILLS PLANT INSECT: 


{ Both types—without burning tender plant 





















EVER GREEN is non-poisonoy . 





to humans, birds and pets, 
fatal to plant insects {both chell 
ing and sucking types}. It is easy to ge 
easy to use and will protect your flower) 
all during the growing season. Try EVE} 
GREEN. Highly concentrated. 1-oz. six) 
35c, 6-0z. $1.00. Sold by seed, hardward 
drug and department stores. Also kill) 
fleas on dogs. Write McLaughlin Gorml¢ 
King Co.,1715 Fifth St. S. E., Minneapoli 
for booklet. 1-oz size sent postpaid fo 
35 cents if your dealer cannot supply you 









NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE a 














7 Water Lily Pool 


your Garden 


Your garden will be 
brought to a beautifi| 
and attractive comple 
tion by building even the 
simplest of water lily 
pools. The smallest car. 
den has room for the 
simple tub garden. Plant 
one and experience the 
pleasure growing these 
fascinating flowers. 





Ss Pr E c IAL $B 
COLLECTION 
One Paul Hariot, beau- 
tiful orange-pink; one 
Marliac Yellow; one Mar- 


Our free catalog — 
pages of water lily lore, fal 
ly illustrated in colors — 
describes how to build in- 
expensive pools, plant tub gardens and care for these 
most interesting plants. In it are pictured many simple 
pools, complete POSTPAID collections of water plants, 
and over 100 varieties of water lilies. Our lilies thrive 
anywhere in the U.S. or Canada. We guarantee sa 
delivery. 


Johnson Water Gardens 
S-31 HYNES. CALIFORNIA) 


liac White. 


Sent post- 
paid for $3. 











COULD YOU US 
$25 
+50 








Gj 


see 
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You, the,stronger mind, must think 
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cS, he hated to 


embarrass him, but — 


—she just couldn't dance 
another step. Of course, it 
was an accident, but that one 
slight touch had given her 
unspeakable pain. 


Don’t let a corn rob you of 
your good times. Relief is so 
quick—so easy. ru 
gists have this famous old 
remedy in convenient, 35c 
packages. 


Made by the manufacturers of Kohler Antidote 


for Headache and all simple nerve pains. 


KOHLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 










LKOE 
TONE _N. GE HL 
CORN CUR) 


“Removes-not only relieves pain™ 


ate 


ay: 


























Those tiny green, 
red or black insects 
which feed upon the 
tender green foliage or 
the buds of your flowers 
and plants are aphis (plant 
lice). You must kill them and 
similar insects if you expect 
the best growth. 


Used By Gardeners 


Over 20 Years 
A garden size “Black Leaf 40” 








see 


age 
4. 











costs only 35c and makes 
about six gallons of effective spray. 
Have it on hand and be ready for 
Insect attack. Sold by dealers in 
several sizes. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 

CHEMICAL CORP., 
Incorporated 

oe Louisville, Ky. 











“POISON 


FS 
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in terms of your dog. Do not expect 
him to think as you do. He can not. 


Lead a dog on a very short leash 
every day for about a year during the 
training period and from then on he 
will require no leash but will “heel.” 


Remember that a_dog’s strongest 
trait of character is affection. That is 
valuable to keep in mind in training. 


Care of Gold Fish 


[- is necessary to have growing 
plants in the aquarium if one wants 
healthy fish. The umbrella plant or 
cyperus is a common plant useful for 
this purpose. Almost any florist or 
pet store will procure water plants 
for you. 


Every aquarium needs scavengers. 
Turtles, newts, water snails and tad- 
poles are all useful. There should be 
some rocks reaching above the surface 
of the water for them to rest upon. 


Outdoor fish ponds must be guarded 
against the enemies of goldfish. 
Larvae of dragon flies, full grown 
frogs, crawfish, water beetles, boat 
flies, and some birds are particularly 
injurious. 


Salt water acts as a tonic for an 
ailing gold fish. Place the fish in a 
solution of one teaspoonful to one 
quart of water until he floats at the 
surface (about two minutes), then 
remove to a solution of one teaspoon- 
ful of salt to one gallon of water. 
Bathe him daily in the stronger solu- 
tion until better. Keep in a bowl by 
himself. 


Fungus on goldfish (a white para- 
sitic growth) is a common disease. 
Try the salt water treatment men- 
tioned above, and then gently wipe 
off the fungus you see. 


Partial suffocation usually caused 
by overcrowding fish is another dis- 
ease frequently noticed. The gills 
become inflamed and the nose a whit- 
ish color. Give salt water treatment 
and keep the fish alone for a while, 
and decrease the number of fish you 
have in the aquarium. 


It is a common fault to overfeed 
goldfish. Better too little than too 
much. Goldfish in pools need not be 
fed if the water is seldom disturbed, 
if there are water plants and scaven- 
gers, and if the pool is covered by a 
wire netting—Doris Hudson Moss. 
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WHEN GUESTS GO 


upstairs 


Every housewife is particular about 
keeping toilet bowls clean. But scrub- 
bing toilet bowls — the most unpleasant 
of all household tasks—is old-fashioned. 
There’s an easier, quicker, safer way. 

Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush, an anti- 
septic, cleansing powder, into "the toilet 
bowl, follow directions on the can, flush, 
and ‘instantly the bowl is made snow- 
white. All odors are eliminated. All 
germs killed. Even the hidden trap, 
which no brush can reach, is purified 
and cleansed by Sani-Flush. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning ~~ 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 


dgarden 
Protection 


tq i with 


Keep aphids, scales, mildew, etc.,out of 
your garden by systematic spraying with 
Femosta-coguianeion of nicotine and re- 
fined oil, best-known insect killers. Easy 

<==, 1nd pleasant to use. Just 
—— mix with water. For sale 
" in convenient sizes by 
leading dealers. 














Spray with 
—— Niecona 
BALFOUR,GUTHRIE « CO., LimirEp 


San Franci ‘isco - Los Ange sles 


HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


If you have a few hours a month to spare, you can turn this 
time into money. Pleasant, interesting work. Write to 








| Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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HIS morning we are going to 
do two things at one time—clear out our desk and 
write this page, Adios. You see, from time to time 
we tuck away items of interest in the great open 
spaces of our jade green work table and eventually 
pass along the bits of information to you. Today 
we go through this mass, or mess, of ‘accumulated 
material, writing as we go. First of all are worth- 
while notes snipped from past issues of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Clip Sheet. Here is one which 
says that recent experiments prove that traps 
painted green catch more Japanese beetles than do 
traps of any other color. (Esthetic creatures, these 
beetles, but where does that get them?) This next 
paragraph remarks that the Department of Agri- 
culture now fights forest fires with the aid of radio 
and motor truck. The trucks respond to the fire 
calls, and with each truck goes a weather observer 
who receives weather reports hourly from district 
headquarters. And here’s another piece of good 
news for westerners: “To help accommodate the 
millions of campers and picnickers, the Forest 
Service opened up 307 new public camp grounds 
last year.” 


Now for some clippings tucked away in a dusty 
corner. Believe it or not, but last August John A. 
Ward of Gridley, California, harvested in his garden 
a Spanish onion weighing 2 pounds, 14 ounces, 
shaped exactly like a miniature zeppelin—a leading 
newspaper says so. And here’s a headline from a 
Sunday edition, “Plants Die of Indigestion,” 

followed by sensible information to the effect that 
trees, shrubs and plants must be fed intelligently 
or they starve to death or become actually sick. 
(Come to think of it those ferns of ours that passed 
away last week may have had a bad case of acidosis!) 


Out of a handful of notes written in our own fine 
Spencerian hand, we are able to read this one idea. 
It was copied from a letter written by an enthusiastic 
SuNsET reader and goes thus: “I get so much help 
from the articles published in your magazine that 
I should like to pass along a suggestion which we 
discovered in our cabin last summer. With half a 
dozen hungry hikers to feed, it keeps the cook 
stepping*in order to bring on the bacon and eggs 
simultaneously for breakfast. I have found that a 
pound or more of bacon can be browned beautifully 
all at one time by spreading it out in a large pan and 
baking in a hot oven. As the grease fries out, it can 
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be transferred to the frying pan for the eggs.” We 
tried out this idea—not on hungry hikers but on 
advertising representatives with good appetites— 
and it surely does work fine. 


And now that our desk is neat and clean and we are 
feeling self-satisfied and smug in having performed 
this semi-annual task, we are in proper frame of 
mind to brag up this March Sunset. It is a good 
issue, isn’t it? First of all there is that striking 
cover design by Heath Anderson, one of the leading 
flower painters of the West, a cover which portrays 
begonias in all their loveliness. Then just as you 
are wondering how one would grow begonias like 
those, you run across clear, concise planting di- 
rections on page 4. Farther along in the book you 
greet with enthusiasm the directions for building a 
cabin fireplace; ideas for making your western home 
more beautiful; charming architectural details on 
page 14; the vacation tales; recipes for baking or- 
anges; and so on through every page of the maga- 
zine—surprises at every turn. It seems to us that 
this March Sunset is the very best yet, and we are 
particularly anxious to learn how it appeals to you. 


In this issue, as in all Sunsets, please note, too, the 
thimblefuls of facts, such as the condensed directions 
on page 23 for watering your garden; the St. Patrick’s 
Day suggestions on page 45, the housekeeping 
hunches, and the volumes of garden rules which have 
been boiled down into short paragraphs within these 
pages. It would be much easier for us if we were to 
publish a bigger book and continue our material 
on and on through page after page, but knowing 
that you are busy men and women we simply con- 
dense the facts in each case and feed them to you in 
spoonfuls of concentrated information. When you 
show this issue of the magazine to your friends and 
neighbors, point out to them this valuable feature, 
will you? 


We really thought that we were all through with our 
desk cleaning and writing but when we shook out 
the dust cloth we found a piece of the jacket of Anne 
Shannon Monroe’s latest book, “Feelin’ Fine’. It 
says, “One of the biggest discounts in life is carrying 
overhead troubles—things that never happen.” 
With this bit of homely philosophy we say Adios 
until another month.—The Editors. 
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In the lounge of the beautiful Santa Maria Inn on the highroad between San Francisco and Los Angeles, walls of Shevlin 
Pine radiate hospitality and good cheer. Frank J. McCoy, owner and manager. E. J. Cheesewright, Pasadena, decorator. 
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ou 
- ie Walls Combine b ith Thrift 
ne ine alls Combine beauty wit rit 
on 
or UESTS of the Santa Maria Inn invariably com- there is no upkeep expense. Shevlin Pine never 
rg = e . . . " . 
i ment on the quaint charm of the pine lounge requires redecorating. Occasional bumps only add 
re in this beautiful rendezvous. This simple, hospitable to its quaint suggestion of age, and finger-marks 
yu. room makes a lasting impression of homelike com- easily wipe off. Year after year pine walls prove 
fort on those who visit it. The permanent character their ultimate low cost. Yet they impart priceless 
of its pine walls, their quiet beauty, create an individuality to any room. 
he atmosphere of restful ease rarely to be found. Your pine room can be no better than the 
Oe As the walls of this lounge are finished in wood you use and the designer you choose. Shevlin 
Z Shevlin Pine from timber qrown and milled by the Pine is recognized as the finest available an 
1g J J J e an 
ve McCloud River Lumber Company, McCloud, Cali- deserves to be fashioned according to the plan of an 
se fornia, and the Shevlin-Hixon Company, Bend, architect or decorator familiar with pine and its 
to Oregon, it is not surprising that this room has a famil- tradition. A lumber dealer near you handles this 
as iar, appropriate appeal to Pacific Coast residents. superior pine. You will find that your millwork 
“4 Those who are building with a thrifty eye company and your builder like to work with it as it 
. for the future find that such a room of Shevlin Pine is thoroughly dried, smoothly milled and accurately 
yu is an economy in the long run. Its first cost may be grade-marked. To be sure of a pine room that fulfills 
id somewhat more than ordinary wall treatments, but your ideal just insist on “Shevlin Pine.” 
e, 
ir leeunae coe D com 7 2 a. Ae : 
it SEND FOR THIS BOOK: “Pine Homes and Pine Interiors,” giving exclusive photographs of other pine rooms 
1e ——— in modern and historic homes. Introduction by Joseph Everett Chandler, eminent architect. An authentic account 
of the use of Pine. Invaluable to those planning pine rooms. Mail check for $l to: Shevlin, Carpenter and 
It |} Clarke Company, Dept. 513, 900 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota, or to nearest sales 
Ts ae. office. Chicago: Shevlin, Carpenter and Clarke Company, Dept. 513, 1866—208 South LaSalle Street Building; 
” i} New York: N. H. Morgan, Sales Agent, Dept. 513, 1205 Graybar Building; Toronto: Shevlin, Clarke Company, 
 Ltd., Dept. 513, 606 Royal Bank Building; San Francisco: The McCloud River Lumber Company, Dept. 513, 1030 
ns mxesouss |f Monadnock Building; Los Angeles: The McCloud River Lumber Company, Dept. 513, Petroleum Securities 
jon seremens | Building. We sell to lumber dealers only. The above branch offices will be glad to help your dealer get Shevlin 
I Pine if he is not already supplied. Shevlin Pine is grade-marked and trade-marked. Do not accept a substitute. 
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test after test shows 


Old Dutch Cleanser gets all the dirt, 


For your family’s protection, 
clean the bathroom bowl or 
tub with Old Dutch after every 
using. Old Dutch removes all 
the impurities; it’s perfect for 
porcelain and enamel. 


all the impurities .. 


.none escape 


Old Dutch doesn’t scratch; it con- 
tains no harsh grit. Try this simple 
test. Sprinkle Old Dutch on the por- 
celain drainboard of your sink; lay a 
smooth coin on top of the cleanser, 
and rub gently. You'll neither feel 
nor hear the scratching of gritty 
particles. Avoid gritty cleaners. 


keeps homes healthful . . . and lovely 


Would that we could send chemists into every home in 
the land! With their tests, they would convince that 
it’s positively healthful to have things cleaned with Old 
Dutch. No dirt ever escapes Old Dutch, no matter 
how obstinate. Old Dutch gets it all—the visible dirt 
and, more important, the impurities you cannot see. 


So often housewives rub and scrub and think things 
are clean, when, in fact, still clinging to the surface 
are invisible impurities that constantly menace health. 
With Old Dutch, one smooth sweep and its tiny, flat- 
shaped particles have removed all uncleanliness. Things 
are thoroughly clean; they re wholesome; they re sani- 
tary. You have Healthful Cleanliness in your home— 
and that’s conducive to the well-being of your family. 


Always use Old Dutch for Healthful Cleanliness. 


And when it comes to those lovely, lustrous surfaces 


Old Dutch has no equal for cleaning and polishing white and colored porcelain 
and enamel, tile, marble, kitchen utensils, pantries, floors, refrigerators, wooden- 


of which you're so proud; use Old Dutch... 
exclusively. Old Dutch protects beauty; keeps lovely 
things lovely. The microscope reveals why: Old 
Dutch contains no harsh, scratchy grit; Old Dutch 
doesn’t scratch. Neither does it mar the finish; 
there’s no acid or caustic in its content. 


Aside from its Healthful Cleanliness and Safety fea- 
tures, Old Dutch finds fa- 
vor because it’s so easy to 
work with; saves you time 
and effort. It’s economical, 
too, because a little goes a 
longway.Keepacanhandy 
in the kitchen, bathroom 
and laundry—it’s a sign of 
good housekeeping to have 


Old Dutch in the home. 


Kes 
"VERY Tye « ; 
ae S “SPICK ane spat 


ware, crockery, metal fixtures, glassware, windows, painted walls, woodwork 
or any surface on which water may be used for cleaning. 
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